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WIDER HEROISM 


Il is feared by some that the reign of universal peace will de- 
prive them of the opportunity of exhibiting daring and hero- 
ism. Wuhout inquiring too carefully what use has been made 
of their present opportunities by those who express this fear, tt 
must be said that such fear is altogether groundless. There are 
an infinite number of positions in life in which courage is needed 
as much as on a battlefield, though, for the most part, with less 
risk of that total annihilation which in the past has done so much 
to breed out the courageous stocks. Moreover, the certain estab- 
lishment of peace will immensely enlarge the scope for daring and 
adventure in the social sphere. There are departments in the 
higher breeding and social evolution of the race—some perhaps 
even involving questions of life and death—where the highest 
courage is needed. It would be premature to discuss them, for 
they can scarcely enter the field of practical politics until war has 
been abolished. But those persons who are burning to display 
heroism may rest assured that the course of social evolution will 
offer them every opportunity. 
—Havetock ELtis 
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THE DIVINE IMAGE 


To Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love 
All pray in thew distress; 

And to these virtues of delight 
Return their thankfulness. 


For Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love 
Is God, our father dear, 

And Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love 
Is Man, his child and care. 


For Mercy has a human heart, 

Pity a human face, 

And Love, the human form divine, 
And Peace, the human dress. 


Then every man, of every clime, 
That prays in his distress, 
Prays to the human form divine, 
Love, Mercy, Pity, Peace. 


And all must love the human form, 
In heathen, Turk, or Jew; 

Where Mercy, Love and Pity dwell, 
There God is dwelling too. 


—WILLIAM BLAKE 


THE USE OF THE BIBLE TO-DAY 


ERNEST WILLIAM Parsons 


HERE are two voices which speak to-day concerning the Bible as 

a volume. One constantly gives us the encouraging information 
that it still remains the best seller among books and that the amazing 
work of translating it into various languages and dialects is still in 
process. The other voice more or less tauntingly reminds us that while 
this may be statistically true the Bible has less significance in the life of 
humanity to-day than ever. This may be an overstatement, if not a 
misstatement; in any case it is a matter extremely difficult to prove. 
One fact, however, seems to remain beyond dispute. A new transla- 
tion of the entire Bible or of the New Testament into the English 
language is even to-day news which, if not assuredly front page, claims 
and receives very prominent mention. 

Contrary to a vague popular opinion the Bible is not an easy book 
to understand. It is an oriental book steeped in Semitic and Hellenis- 
tic modes of thought and expression. Its documents have frequently 
been called forth by situations which are remote from our contem- 
porary problems and the knowledge of which in many cases largely 
if not entirely eludes us. The patterns of its thought are ancient and 
the solutions which it offers of some of its problems are outmoded. 
In view of these facts it becomes a matter of surprise that the Bible 
is used by any but historical experts. Nevertheless despite statements 
to the contrary and cynical references to both scholarly and popular 
ignorance of its contents the Christian scripture remains a most im- 
portant element in the intellectual and religious life of a large portion 
of mankind. 

Not all the users of the Bible have proved its true friends. The 
making of claims for it which can not be established and which are 
shown to be unwarranted both by general practice and by literary and 
historical study is a disservice to a book which deserves better treat- 
ment from those who love it. It does not matter how persistent the 
declarations may be that the volume is inspired and authoritative from 
cover to cover and of equal religious value in all its parts. The fact 
remains in the face of such declarations that for most of those who 
use it a comparatively small part of its contents is pressed into service. 
The Bible of the majority of Christians is much smaller than the 
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printed “Shorter Bibles.” Intrinsic and personal religious values of J 
certain sections prompt their general and constant use while the absence 
of these values causes the neglect of large areas in the sacred writings. 


The purpose of this article is to ‘point out that there are at least three 
approaches to the Bible which, while they may have some matters in 
common, are in the main different in purpose and in method. They 
are all valid approaches and to demand an exclusive right for any one 
of them is an unwise procedure. They are all serviceable but the 
service performed is divergent in character. Each should be welcomed 
and allowed to stand in its own right. The article will not say many 
new things. It simply endeavors to express in another form matters 
that are or should be well known. 


The Literary Approach to the Bible 


In the first place it should not be forgotten that the Bible is literature 
and may be approached as such. An understanding of the literary 
variety of the Bible could be of no little service in the achievement of a 
deeper and more intelligent appreciation of the book. Unfortunately 
in some cases a view of the origin of the biblical documents is held which 
minimizes the human element to such a degree that the literary differ- 
ences are either ignored or not perceived. For the Bible is not merely a 
volume; it is a library of literature, a literature produced by great 
events, by great personalities, and by a great God. It is, however, as 
all literature the product of its various times and is colored by its 
diverse historical situations. 


Even a simple classification of the types of literature in the Bible 
can become a valuable help to a better understanding and appreciation 
of it. There are historical records of fascinating interest. To be sure 
they are not written from the standpoint of scientific historiography ; 
as objective statements of occurrences they may leave much to be de- 
sired from that point of view, but they must be classified as records 
which intend to give the story of happenings. There are sermons, 
great sermons, uttered by Hebrew and Christian prophets alike. There 
is the literary deposit of the practical wisdom and ethics of the Sages 
represented by such documents as Proverbs and in a measure by the 
Epistle of James. The main concern of the thoughts preserved in this 
literary type is to afford counsel for recurring situations in human 
life, both individual and social. It is to be regretted that some of the 
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finest examples of this type of religious literature have not secured a 
place in the more familiar canons of Christian scriptures. They have 
been relegated to the Apocrypha. There is poetry of problem, poetry 
of interpretation of events, and poetry of aspiration. There are gos- 
pels, a distinctive type of literary vehicle, utterances of good tidings 
from and concerning God and proclaiming a religious salvation. It is 
a type of literature which bears the name of the quality of its thought 
and purpose. There are letters, all occasional, by means of which we 
are enabled to see the difficult and courageous development of the 
Christian movement in its early days. There are apocalypses in both 
the Old and New Testaments in which, in patterns of thought that 
are increasingly strange to our time, there are given to us visions by 
which faith triumphed over the grim realities of their day. 


It will not be amiss to gather a few examples of literary power and 
quality from the various types which appear in the Bible. No one 
can assert that the dramatic quality of the compressed story of creation 
is dimmed by comparison with other historical writing. 


In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. And 
the earth was waste and void; and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep: and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters. And God said, Let there be light: and there was light. 
And God saw the light, that it was good: and God divided the 
light from the darkness. And God called the light Day, and the 
darkness he called Night. . . . And God said, Let there be 
a firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters 
from the waters. And God made the firmament. . . . And 
God called the firmament Heaven. . . . And God said, Let 
the waters under the heavens be gathered together unto one place, 
and let the dry land appear: and it was so. And God called the 
dry land Earth; and the gathering together of the waters he called 
Seas. (Genesis 1: 1-10).} 


For compressed suggestion it would be difficult to surpass this brief 
statement. 


And Jacob came in peace to the city of Shechem, when he came 
from Paddan-aram; and he encamped before the city. And he 
bought the parcel of ground, where he had spread his tent, at the 
hand of the children of Hamor, Shechem’s father, for a hundred 
pieces of money. And he erected there an altar, and called it 
El-Elohe-Israel. (Genesis 33: 18-20). 


1 All biblical quotations in this article are from the American Standard Version 
and are used by permission of Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
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Of the same compressed character is the following : 


Then we turned, and took our journey into the wilderness by 
way to the Red Sea, as Jehovah spake unto me; and we compassed 
mount Seir many days. And Jehovah spake unto me, saying, Ye 
have compassed this mountain long enough: turn you northward. 
(Deut. 2: 1-3). 


Small in extent but spacious for historical imagination is this epitome. 


And the children of Israel again did that which was evil in the 
sight of Jehovah, when Ehud was dead. And Jehovah sold them 
into the hand of Jabin, king of Canaan, that reigned in Hazor; the 

- captain of whose host was Sisera, who dwelt in Harosheth of the 
Gentiles. And the children of Israel cried unto Jehovah: for he 
had nine hundred chariots of iron, and twenty years he mightily 
oppressed the children of Israel. (Judges 4: 1-3). 


Turning to the New Testament it is not easy to conceive a more com- 
pressed, a more complete statement of a literary history and method ~ 
than we possess in the opening verses of the Gospel according to Luke. 


Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to draw up a narrative 
concerning those matters which have been fulfilled among us, even 
as they delivered them unto us, who from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word, it seemed good to me also, 
having traced the course of all things, accurately from the first, 
to write unto thee in order, most excellent Theophilus; that thou 
mightest know the certainty concerning the things wherein thou 
wast instructed. (Luke 1: 1-4). 


For brevity and pictorial power the following are worthy of our con- 
sideration. 


John came, who baptized in the wilderness and preached the bap- 
tism of repentance unto remission of sins. (Mark 1:4). 

Now after John was delivered up, Jesus came into Galilee, 
preaching the good tidings about God, and saying, The time is 
fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye, and be- 
lieve in the good tidings. (Mark 1: 14-15). 


The inauguration of a new expansion of activity could hardly be told 
with greater succinctness and clarity than this. 


Now there were at Antioch in the church that was there, 
prophets and teachers, Barnabas, and Symeon that was called 
Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and Manean the foster-brother of 
Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. And as they ministered to the 
Lord, and fasted, the Holy Spirit said, Separate me Barnabas and 
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Saul for the work whereunto I have called them. Then, when 
they had fasted and prayed and laid their hands on them, they 
sent them away. (Acts 13: 1-3). 


It is granted that this is not what one might call scientific historical 
narrative. There are types of scientific historiography which might 
well covet some of its qualities. 

The sermons of the great prophets! Once let the reader get the his- 
torical situation to which they were addressed and they will be seen as 
literary masterpieces of persuasive argument and imperious challenge. 
Even apart from their immediate occasions they call forth our admira- 
tion by their literary beauty and rhetorical power. As a picture of 
stern divine judgment it would be hard to surpass the brief statement 
of Amos. 


Behold, I will press you in your place, as a cart presseth that 
is full of sheaves. And flight shall perish from the swift; and 
the strong shall not strengthen his force; neither shall the mighty 
deliver himself. (Amos 2: 13-14). 


The consciousness of prophetic authority has scarcely found more 
impressive description than in a statement by the same prophet. 


Surely the Lord Jehovah will do nothing, except he reveal his 
secret unto his servants the prophets. The lion hath roared; who 
will not fear? The Lord Jehovah hath spoken; who can but 
prophesy? (Amos 3: 7-8). 


It would not be easy to produce a finer expression of the deep ethical 
and spiritual desire of God than Isaiah has given us. 


Your new moons and your appointed feasts my soul hateth; 
they are a trouble unto me; I am weary of bearing them. And 
when ye spread forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes from 
you; yea, when ye make many prayers, I will not hear: your 
hands are full of blood. Wash you, make you clean; put away 
the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil; 
learn to do well; seek justice, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow. (Isaiah 1: 14-17). 


The triumphant pathos of divine pleading finds a classic utterance 
in words from Hosea. 

How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how shall I cast thee off, 

Israel? how shall I make thee as Admah? how shall I set thee 


as Zeboiim? my heart is turned within me, my compassions are 
kindled together. I will not execute the fierceness of mine anger, 
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I will not return to destroy Ephraim: for I am God, and not — 
man; the Holy One in the midst of thee; and I will not come in 
wrath. (Hosea 11:89). 


In that part of the Christian scriptures which we know as the New 
Testament the sermon on the mount offers unforgetable expressions 
of insight and aspiration. The following are but a few of many illus- 
trations of power and beauty as literary utterances. 


Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor, 
and hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
and pray for them that persecute you; in order that you may be 
sons of your Father who is in heaven: for he maketh his sun 
to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
the unjust. (Mt. 5: 43-45). 

No man can serve two masters: for either he will hate the one, 
and love the other; or else he will hold to the one and despise the 
other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon. (Mt. 6:24). 

By their fruits ye shall know them. Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles? (Mt. 7:16). 

Why are ye anxious . . .? Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: yet I say 
unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these. (Mt. 6: 28-29). 


The profound sayings regarding limitless forgiveness and the stern 
condemnation of confusion of values have such compelling power of 
thought that we are too frequently unaware of their literary appeal. 


Then came Peter, and said to him, Lord, how oft shall my 
brother sin against me, and I forgive him? until seven times? 
Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee, Unto seven times; but, 
Unto seventy times seven. (Mt. 18: 21-22). 

Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye tithe 
mint and anise and cummin, and have left undone the weightier 
matters of the law, justice, and mercy, and faith. (Mt. 23:23). 


The richness of the poetry of the Bible is known to but few of its 
readers. It has been said, with much justification, that the Psalter 
runs the gamut of the soul’s experience. It may do so, but its appeal 
would be neither so broad nor so intense apart from the inimitable 
literary expression of these experiences. The confidence of the trust- 
ing spirit speaks forever in these deathless words. 


Jehovah is my shepherd; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; 
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He leadeth me beside still waters ; he restoreth my soul. 

He guideth me in the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil; for thou art with me; 

Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. (Ps. 23: 1-4). 


The same religious attitude is set forth in other Psalms in words that 
are well nigh as immortal. 


Jehovah is my light and my salvation; whom shall I fear? 

Jehovah is the strength of my life; of whom shall I be afraid? 
CPer2s by. 

He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High 

Shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 

I will say of Jehovah, He is my refuge and my fortress; 

My God, in whom I trust. (Ps. 91: 1-2). 


Few finer poetic descriptions of the sense of deliverance can be found 
than that which we take from another psalm. 


I waited patiently for Jehovah; 

And he inclined unto me and heard my cry. 

He brought me up also out of a pit of destruction, 

Out of the miry clay; 

And he set my feet upon a rock, and established my goings. 

And he hath put a new song in my mouth, even praise unto our 


God. 


The realization of the abiding and the permanent on the one hand and 
of the temporary on the other is admirably expressed in appealing 
literary form in the following lines. 


Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place in all generations. 
Before the mountains were brought forth, 

Or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 

Even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God. 

A thousand years in thy sight 

Are but as yesterday when it is past, 

And as a watch in the night. 

Thou carriest them away as with a flood; 

They are asa sleep. (Ps. 90: 1-2, 4-5). 


As poetic descriptions of spiritual aspiration these quotations will 
rival anything that can be adduced from non-biblical literature. 
O God, thou art my God; earnestly will I seek thee: 


My soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee, 
In a dry and weary land, where no water is. 
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So have I looked upon thee in the sanctuary, 

To see thy power and thy glory. 

Because thy loving kindness is better than life, 

My lips shall praise thee. 

So will I bless thee while I live: 

I will lift up my hands in thy name. (Ps. 63: 1-4). 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains: 
From whence shall my help come? 

My help cometh from Jehovah, 

Who made heaven and earth. (Ps. 121:1-2). 


The glory of the conception of divine omnipresence should not pre- 
vent us from feeling something of the literary splendor of this form 
in which the concept is presented. 


Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 

If I make my bed in Sheol, behold, thou art there. 

If I take the wings of the morning, 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 

Even there shall thy hand lead me, 
And thy right hand shall hold me. (Ps. 139: 7-10). 


We should have to go to the great tragedians of the literary world 
such as Aeschylus, Sophocles, or Shakespeare to find rhetorical paral- 
lels to the poetry of an agonized soul such as meets us in the pages of 
the book of Job. Out of a multitude of illustrations that press upon 
us because of remarkable literary quality as well as poignant experi- 
ence we select a very small number. 


Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, 

And naked shall I return thither : 

Jehovah gave, and Jehovah hath taken away ; 
Blessed be the name of Jehovah. (Job 1:21). 


Wherefore is light given to him that is in misery, 
And life unto the bitter in soul; 

Who long for death, but it cometh not, 

And dig for it more than for hid treasures ; 

Who rejoice exceedingly, and are glad, 

When they can find the grave? (Job 3: 20-22). 


Oh that my vexation were but weighed, 

And all my calamity laid in the balances! 

For now it would be heavier than the sand of the seas; 
For the arrows of the Almighty are within me, 

The poison whereof my spirit drinketh up; 

The terrors of God do set themselves in array against me. 


(Job 6: 2-4). 
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Hold your peace, let me alone, that I may speak; 

And let come on me what will. 

Wherefore should I take my flesh in my teeth 

And put my life in my hand? 

Behold he will slay me; I have no hope: 

Nevertheless I will maintain my ways before him. 

This also shall be my salvation, 

That a godless man shall not come before him. (Job 13: 13-16). 


I know that thou canst do all things, 

And that no purpose of thine can be restrained. 

Who is this that hideth counsel without knowledge? 
Therefore have I uttered that which I understood not, 
Things too wonderful for me, which I knew not. 

I had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, 

But now mine eye seeth thee: 

Wherefore I abhor myself, 

And repent in dust and ashes. (Job 42: 2-3, 5-6). 


The Devotional Approach to the Bible 


The use to which the Bible is put by the majority of its readers 
is the devotional one. To nourish the aspirations of the human spirit 
when its “reach would exceed its grasp,” to give concreteness to its 
concept of that great personality which as first cause, or as creative 
deity, has captured so much of human thinking, to seek a divine utter- 
ance to the human heart in the changing scenes of life, in its moments 
of sorrow and in its days of gladness—these are some of the quests and 
purposes of the human soul as it turns to the Christian scriptures. It 
will not be disappointed. For it will find in them a God magnificent in 
his righteous character and wise in his just demands ever challenging 
the best moral and spiritual sense of mankind. It will find a God 
good enough and courageous enough to let the ways of unrighteous- 
ness have their terrible effect. It will find a God so tender with striv- 
ing human weakness and so comforting in the hour of need that the 
noble word “father” seems inadequate to describe his benevolence. It 
will sometimes instinctively, sometimes understandingly, make its own 
the words of a man of ancient times, a man of insight and of hope: 
“The eternal God is thy dwelling place, and underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms.” 


The devout soul can and should approach the Bible in a desire to 
understand man in his strange hours of spiritual failure and attainment. 
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It will learn there the terrible power both of sin and of goodness. It 
will be warned by many incarnations of failure and be inspired by 
those of spiritual struggle and achievement. It will learn, sometimes 
to its amazement, that the only power that genuinely exalts either a 
nation or an individual is right character and conduct. It will find 
to its delight vast and astonishing beliefs that God and man can live 
together as friends and if it reads intelligently it will also find that 
this is a dominant desire of God. It will discover spiritual vision and 
moral challenge so glorious and compelling that its best powers will 
be able to apprehend and incarnate but a small part of them. The 
Bible will speak to its devout readers concerning those of like limita- 
tions and powers to themselves who “through faith subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises . . . from weakness were 
made strong . . . of whom the world was not worthy.” And read- 
ing and hearing such utterances they will be able to find endurance and 
courage. 

The Christian scriptures as a fountain of religious nurture and com- 
fort and spiritual imperative have had a notable history. The experi- 
ence of successive generations bears witness to their value as a source 
of sustenance for the devotional life. They will remain so. They in- 
corporate many of our highest ideals of God and man. These writings 
lift the eyes of men and women in hope and expectation and give them 
assurance of that spiritual co-operation without which the best of life 
could not be sustained. 

This devotional use of the scriptures, is however, based upon a 
selective process and always has been. Those portions which appeal 
to the need or the mood or those which arrest the attention in the course 
of our reading are the sections to which we turn. This practice does 
not deal with the scriptures as a whole. On the contrary, it either 
ignores or turns from large areas as having no inspiring or compelling 
message. The value of this devotional discipline and culture no one 
will deny. But those who practice it and experience its results should 
understand that they have not used all the sacred writings of the Chris- 
tion religion and that there are understandings of the Bible and words 
to be spoken about it which the devotional approach alone can never 
give. There is a danger which, while not inherent in the practice, is 
nevertheless frequently found in connection with it. It is a danger 
born of a superstitious reverence for these writings as direct oracles 
of the deity and in the hands of some comes perilously near to treating 
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the Bible as a compilation of magical formulations. The reference is 
to the too frequent custom of opening the Bible and considering the 
passage on which either the eye or the finger rests to be an immediate 
communication of God for guidance or comfort or inspiration. The 
fact that some may have known helpful coincidences of this nature 
must not prevent the statement that the Christian writings deserve 
more intelligent and discriminating treatment than this. 


The Historical Approach 


There is a use of the writings of the Bible which is often decried, 
frequently neglected, many times entirely ignored, and sometimes tacit- 
ly or openly opposed. Yet it is as legitimate an approach as those 
already mentioned. In fact it can give to these other uses of the 
scriptures a richness and a power which may well be lacking without 
it. I refer to the use of the documents of the Bible as records for 
the reconstruction of history. Christianity is an historical religion with 
many of its most important roots in Hebrew and Jewish religious 
thought and practice. Those who are devoted to the Christian religion 
should be interested in its historical roots and developments. These 
are often not easy to discover, frequently they are difficult to trace. 
Patient and diligent work is always needed to accomplish the task. 
Accordingly many are indifferent to them or take some superficial or 
vague view of them. Such consider Christianity and its relative, Juda- 
ism, to be entirely revelations from without, religions inserted full 
grown into a given situation. Any study that disturbs such a view 
is looked upon with suspicion no matter how imperative it is or how 
reverently and honestly it may be conducted. This is the reason why 
historical study of the Bible under its other name of “higher criticism” 
becomes so promptly and easily anathematized by some. 


But the Hebrew religion and Christianity as well form part of the 
religious history of mankind. They form by no means the least inspir- 
ing part of the long struggle of man to rise higher than he is. In that 
struggle man has placed his feet upon 


“The great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God.” 


It is important, as well as legitimate, that critical study should exer- 
cise its abilities and powers upon the task of unfolding this most im- 
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portant part of the religious story of mankind contained in the Christian 
scriptures. And the picture which historical study is presenting in its 
yet unfinished task is not less noble, not less encouraging, not less chal- 
lenging to faith than the view that God, instead of co-operating with 
men in this achievement, has moved alone to insert his will, no matter 
how gracious, into the human scene. 

The approach to the Bible as materials for reconstructing certain 
phases of human history takes account of the processes y which the 
documents concerned came into being. The ancient method of produc- 
ing a larger document by incorporating smaller ones coming from other 
times and other situations without making any reference to that fact 
has been recognized. Accordingly various books in the Old Testament 
have been carefully examined and have been found to be composed of 
sections which represent different points of view and which come from 
different periods. This method has been operative in the New Testa- 
ment as well, principally in the first three gospels and in the Apocalypse 
of John. From the recognition of these facts there has arisen a con- 
struction of the Hebrew and Jewish national and religious history 
which is at once impressive and fascinating. Divine leadership is still 
there but it is mediated through a long process of co-operative adven- 
ture and achievement in which a people was led from primitive customs 
and practices and limited views to a moral and religious level from 
which it made mankind its debtors. By means of this approach to the 
Bible the vicissitudes of the Hebrew and Jewish peoples, the sometimes 
feeble, sometimes magnificent, steps by which they followed the gleam 
have been told in a manner which arrests the attention and uplifts 
the spirit. It unfolds the movement of their religious ideas from an 
animistic outlook and belief in a God who was a tribal war lord to the 
heights from which they thought of their God as the one and universal 
deity and from which they set him forth as superb in his moral quality. 
It tells of the change in their understanding of God from that of a deity 
whose mind could change in a manner almost if not entirely capricious, 
who could order the slaughter of women and children of enemy nations 
to a divine person of whom they could say “Behold, thou delightest in 
faithfulness,” and who could say through one of his spokesmen “Seek | 
justice, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the» 
widow.” 

In the New Testament historical study opens windows through which | 
can be seen the early followers of Jesus facing their own shortcomings ; 
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and with divine co-operation conquering them, standing before a hostile 
world and overcoming it, and meeting the problems of unexpected 
delay in the return of their Messiah and solving those of a developing 
movement. It shows us religious and devoted men faced with the 
staggering dishonor of the crucifixion of their redeemer, a cross which 
was to “Jews a stumbling block and unto Gentiles foolishness.” It 
leads those who wish to follow along the pathway by which these men 
took this symbol of shame and so interpreted it that it became for them 
on the one side the pledge of the divine righteousness and benevolence 
and on the other the “bright particular star” in the diadem of their 
Messiah. For within the space of two generations that which was a 
badge of ignominy to the one who died “without the city wall” became 
the open avenue to his eternal glory; that which was interpreted by 
some as his complete defeat became in devout thought the hour and 
the means of the everlasting triumph of both him and his Father. 

It is by no means an easy approach. It calls for diligence and 
patience and intellectual honesty. It not infrequently means the aban- 
donment of a position which has seemed to be important and which 
has become dear to the holder. But if it takes away it is lavish in its 
giving. New understandings of God and his patient wisdom of leader- 
ship, new “visions splendid” both of the divine and the human, new 
sympathies with those of “like feelings with ourselves” who walked the 
hard way and found a light at the end, will come to those who meet 
its demands. It brings explanation of many of the matters which are 
difficult or are overlooked under any other approach and shows its user 
the magnificent stepping of man as he seeks to keep pace with his God. 

It is a very honest approach. It is not selective of its material but 
faces the whole of the Christian scriptures no matter how obscure or 
difficult portions of them may be. It seeks to let the Bible speak its 
own word. It tries to obtain the original significance of the documents, 
the ideas, and the persons of both the Old and New Testaments. Since 
it is honest it is worthy of respect. At any rate the future of com- 
prehensive and intelligent study and understanding of the Bible is with 
it. It does not need to be feared. Its devotees are constantly checking 
their tentative results and do not hesitate to abandon any of their posi- 
tions or views that may have proved to be erroneous. It treats Chris- 
tianity as part of the vast redeeming movement of the human spirit 
and brings it to its contemporary task in honor. Most of those who 
take this approach, and they share the other approaches as well, stand 
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reverently before a God of eternal purpose and of infinite patience in 
his long labor of revealing himself to and through men in such a way 
that they may understand. They feel that in a real sense this use of the 
Bible unfolds a story through which mankind can make its own the 
invocation of a poet who though blind could see many things: 


“What in me is dark 

Illumine, what is low raise and support, 
That to the height of this great argument , 
I may assert eternal Providence 

And justify the ways of God to men.” 


An approach to the Bible which can do that is worthy of sympathetic 
study. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE COMMON LIFE: 
A FOOTNOTE? 


Henry Burke Rosins 


ee sson NIEBUHR’Ss chapter is, in essence, a condensation of his 
Rauschenbusch Lectures, published under the title An Interpretation 
of Christian Ethics (Harper & Brothers, 1936). No one can read that 
strenuous and incisive work without being aware that the author has 
thrown his whole being into a grapple with the ultimate issues of our 
finite existence. It is no dillentante or armchair philosopher who utters 
himself in these pages, but one who has won his right to speak, one who 
has deeply felt the tragic paradoxes so evident in racial experience upon 
this planet, one who intensely feels the life and death character of the 
contemporary clash of good and evil. Even although one may not 
wholly agree with the analysis of the problem presented in these dis- 
cussions, he must deeply sympathize with their protest against the super- 
ficiality and ineptitude of much contemporary writing upon these 
themes. One joins, moreover, with the greatest heartiness in the writ- 
er’s insistence upon the imperative under which the modern Christian 
finds himself, to make the iniquities and injustices of modern society 
his own affair; for the traditional individualistic and laissez-faire at- 
titudes which have so often obtained are essentially and unequivocally 
unchristian. With this brief acknowledgment, we must turn to the 
task of criticism. 


I 


It would no doubt be too much to expect a philosophy which capital- 
izes the element of paradox in human experience and terms itself 
dialectical to seem entirely consistent. Perhaps it is this play upon 
paradox which accounts for the perplexing irrelevant-relevant character 
of love as a transcendent “law,” striking vertically into the human 
conscience with its impossible claim, but never adequately gearing it- 
self to the realities of the human situation upon the horizontal plane. 

One may well believe that love is “the law of life,” as Kagawa 
phrased it, and that men transgress its requirement at their peril: that 
is to say, that human nature and human society are so ordered in 
"1 This article was submitted as it stands as a criticism of the original draft of 


Professor Reinhold Niebuhr’s chapter in Christian Faith and the Common Life, 
published this year as Volume Four of the Official Oxford Conference Books. 
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the creative intent that neither the individual nor the community can 
attain most fruitful integration except as love as a working rule of life 
shall resolve the dissonances and conflicts inherent in human experi- 
ence in such a world; or, in other words, that love is incident to the 
fulfillment of the ground plan of the human structure, individual and 
social. 

But whether one shall set love over against justice in the fashion 
which the paper insists upon doing may be questioned. Certainly love, 
in any sense in which it is relevant to the human scene, is, equally with 
justice, relative to the contingencies of time and place. And one of the 
chief difficulties which an industrial society rears for the Christian 
idealist is just that of adequately channeling love. Love may introduce 
the principle of the Second Mile into human relations, but relations of 
mutuality operative across the field of the collective life can never 
transcend the Law of justice. 


NE 


It is necessary, however, in order to gain an adequate perspective for 
any discussion of the paper to raise certain previous questions. The 
paper accepts the implicit assumption of the assigned theme, that there 
is a definite entity or quantum, everywhere known and recognized, 
which may be designated “the Christian faith” (italics mine). Very 
well, how would one locate it? The question is not answered. In the 
course of the discussion, however, one is led to infer that the Christian 
faith here expounded is not quite that of orthodoxy and not quite that 
of the Augustinian-Lutheran theology (if one may differentiate this 
from orthodoxy), much less is it that of “liberal’’ Christianity, pre- 
sumably in any of its expressions. 

Apparently it is assumed that everybody will accept the immediate 
reduction of “the Christian faith” to “the law of Love” without com- 
ment or demur. But straightway to resolve “the Christian faith” into 
“the law of Love” seems the application of a very short method in- 
deed. Even if one were to agree to the possibility of finding such an 
essence of the Christian faith, rather than a dogma or series of dogmas 
which can alone express it, there seems to be a considerable hiatus be- 
tween this dynamic expression of the Christian motive and any artic- 
ulation of “the Christian faith.” Faith in what? The answer is, of 
course, in all that the reality of such a law implies. But what kind 
of a view of reality does it imply? 
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This is not a mere quibble. Christians have usually assumed that 
what they set forth as the Christian faith was simply a restatement 
of the substance of what the New Testament teaches. The first cen- 
tury Christians believed, in a manner of speaking, in the triumph of 
the law of love; but not in the present evil world. Their faith was 
so patterned by the dominant apocalypticism of the age that it did 
not even occur to them that Christians might themselves possibly con- 
tribute to a righteous political and social order. That was God’s affair, 
and it was within his reach alone. When he chose, he would transform 
this wicked world into his righteous Kingdom (or would substitute for 
this wicked world a new heaven and a new earth, the habitat of right- 
eousness). That transformation would be by catastrophic process. 
It might be near at hand, but it was none of man’s affair. It was 
man’s rather to be ready for the general moral assize which should 
precede the new heaven and the new earth. 

Now this, of course, is not Professor Niebuhr’s view; not in any 
final sense. Yet it seems to this critic that the logic of his position is 
essentially that of apocalyptic. It is true that he insists upon the 
Christian’s duty to take a hand to better conditions in the political 
and social orders. But the goal is an absolute, so beyond all proximate 
goals that the emphasis seems, for all his qualifications, to lie upon the 
final futility of human effort. Love itself being an infinite, no moving 
up step by step can reduce the infinite distance between itself and us; 
we can never reach our goal, never in this finite world, never on this 
human plane. The argument is so heavily weighted on this side, it 
seems to your critic, that the incentives to action are minimized. What 
is left to operate upon the dismal human plane would seem to be not 
the law of love but the law of self-preservation. And, one would 
say, God must somehow, somewhere, institute this play of perfect love, 
if he wants it, and if it is ever to be realized; though, unfortunately, 
he has set up an order of things here, on this horizontal plane, where 
even he can’t bring it to pass. I say, once more, that it seems to me 
essentially an apocalyptic outlook, in at least one-half its argument. 


ELT 


If the Christian faith is actually a larger and more dynamic thing 
than this early Christian confidence in an ultimate, catastrophic inter- 
vention of Deity—and certainly Professor Niebuhr’s paradoxical em- 
phasis upon the law of love as relevant to the human scene indicates 
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as much, we have to inquire what its proper focus is. There may be 
a cosmic outlook implicit in the law of love itself, but there is some- 
thing explicit in the prophetic faith of Jesus which is antecedent to the 
law of love. It is the reality, presence, and availability of the holy and 
loving God. It is, of course, a question how much that was attributed 
to Jesus was actually his teaching. Formgeschichte is putting the issue 
into new perspective, but the emphasis upon the reality, presence, and 
availability of God seems beyond a peradventure the foundation of his 
faith and the focus of his teaching. One has to view his emphasis upon 
the law of love over against this background. So viewed, one gains 
quite a different perspective from that which results when one con- 
siders only the abstract law of love itself, playing vertically upon the 
world of sinful humanity. This confidence in the present, available 
God, who has wrought hitherto and still works, is something quite oth- 
er than a merely naturalistic confidence in the law of progress. And 
it is this, in fact, rather than the abstract of law of love, which is the 
focus of the Christian faith. 

Although Professor Niebuhr has moved away from the radical 
dualism so characteristic of early Christian thought, which placed all 
value and all perfection intrinsically in another or transcendental world, 
and which could conceive of its presence on this earthly plane only 
as it should be introduced by theophany, miracle or incarnation, his 
thinking about essential Christianity seems very closely conditioned by 
the dualistic pattern. The Divine locus is not here, but there—yonder 
in the transcendental world! What you have here, in consequence, 
seems to be only that impotent and much berated somewhat called 
human nature, striving sporadically to be sure, but vainly striving 
toward that illusive goal which the humanist would call “the good 
life” and the protagonist of “Social Christianity” once called the King- 
dom of God. 


TV 


Professor Niebuhr breaks with Augustinian anthropology—or does 
he? Does not the shadow of original sin in its full classical sense dog 
the steps of his argument from start to finish? Even Divine Grace 
cannot overcome it. It is a non posse non peccare with which we end. 
Every human act is tainted, vitiated, by it. So much so that any animat- 
ing hope of a real integration of human personality or a genuine 
solution of social ills is purely utopian. Such, at any rate, seems the 
net outcome of the argument. Reduced to its lowest terms, Professor 
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Niebuhr seems to the critic to cherish an abstract, metaphysical, but 
non-realistic (sic) view of human nature. Human nature cannot be 
grasped in the abstract and reduced to any single principle, even to so 
clear-cut a principle as Sin has always seemed to the theologian. It 
is this abstract, substance view of human nature which has lent itself 
so readily to the easy writing off of the human in terms of a “fall.” 
What is the big fact about man? Sin! That is the answer we get. 

If, on the contrary, Professor Niebuhr had taken a genetic view 
of human nature, looking at it as it must appear viewed as an emergent 
in the slow evolutionary process which patterns the careers of all living 
beings on this planet ; and if he had coupled the appearance in this hu- 
man world of capacity for discrimination, the cherishing of ends, the 
defining of moral ideals, and, through the power of communication, the 
capacity for participation in a social and ideal world, with the fact of 
the continuous presence of God in his world, and his availability (un- 
der specific conditions, not limited to orthodoxy or to Christianity), he 
might have arrived at a view which would have permitted him to take 
account of the constructive and the subversive factors in the human 
scene in terms quite other than those which seemed to him the only 
language available with which to describe what goes on here in this 
human world. The alternative to original sin is not original perfection. 
On the contrary, one is transported from that static world in which 
both terms find relevance to a dynamic world, a world of process, in 
which life and growth are real and dominant over death and subversive 
process. 

It is the fashion, of course, in these days since the World War, to 
decry all appeal to process, to evolution. And it is customary, more- 
over, to stigmatize the term evolution by subjoining the adjective 
“naturalistic.” No Christian, certainly no intelligent Christian, con- 
ceives of process, evolution, as self-operative. Somehow the living 
God sustains a dynamic relation to these complicating movements 
which organic and social life in their constructive phases display. It 
is not, then, a blind confidence in Progress which characterizes the 
liberal Christian’s view of change. It is rather a serious trust in the 
living God, who, not even in its darkest moments, has left this world 
alone. It is, furthermore, a caricature of evolution, in any sense in 
which a Christian thinker might find it relevant, to present it as a 
continuous flow of onward progress. No evolutionary process in the 
organic world, where the term properly belongs, is that sort of thing. 
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There is acceleration and retardation, there is progress and reversion, 
and only in the long run are the structures, organic or social, radically 
divergent from the old in their patterns. 

If one adopt such a view, he may find the operation of divine grace 
both in the abrupt conversion process in individual experience and in 
the slower processes of “normal” growth; he may find the will of God 
moving toward realization by both means. Equally so in the matter of 
adequate social integration. This is not, of course, to dispose of the 
tensions which arise, or to minimize the seriousness of those diametrical 
oppositions which seem to present a stalemate to all human idealisms 
at the present moment in history. One may make concessions to a 
cyclical view of culture, or of history if you please, without concluding 
that humanity is simply going round in circles, like a dog chasing its 
tail. 

The very rapid shift in the human scene, due in part to the almost 
miraculous advance in means of communication, both in transportation 
and the swift transfer of ideas and of news, has put the present genera- 
tion of human beings under stress of unwonted tensions, the more so 
since it has taken place in a world set up on the competitive basis. It 
is not easy, we grant, to build up the machinery with which to meet 
the new demand. It is even less easy to build more intelligent and 
more adequately willed responses to this new world which has been 
set down right at our own thresholds. Pessimism is not a surprising 
phenomenon in a world so suddenly shifted from its habitual grooves 
and so ill-adjusted to the new demands. That widespread disaster may 
ensue nobody need doubt. 

This, consequently, is no time for romanticism. There is every de- 
mand for open-eyed realism. But any such realism has a right to 
count on those forces which have built life on this planet, in all its 
splendid cultural expressions; which have made the family, the tribe, 
the nation, and the dream of an international order, possible. Those 
very forces which have made human personality and human society— 
not without the collaboration of human personalities and societies— 
are still at work, and are peculiarly manifest in the idealisms of the 
race, its day-dream aspirations and its experimental expressions of a 
better world. One has a right to count on the forces which are at work 
at the present time in social experimentation, some forms of which 
may seem subversive; upon the reality which shows itself in the rec- 
ognition that old techniques do not suffice and which urge to the de- 
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vising of new and more adequate techniques. These perhaps come 
more readily than the spirit needed to operate them. But this has 
always been so. Surely, in such a time, when one cries out, “TI believe 
in God!” he ought also to cry, “I believe in man!” 


V 


The writer of this critique agrees with Professor Niebuhr that the 
dominant economy of the West, which has grown up to its present pro- 
portions with competitive industrialism, cannot channel justice, much 
less love, in any adequate measure. He also agrees that this fact lays 
an imperative upon every Christian which he cannot delegate. He is 
not prepared to forecast what the clash of self-seeking individualism 
with social idealism may bring to pass or may involve. Every new 
practice which counters self-interest has to employ social pressure to 
establish itself. Wars are sometimes incident to contention in this area. 
But no generation has yet fully explored the possibilities of peace. 
Certainly no great idealistic group has done so, not even the Christian 
Church. It seems to me that the imperative of the love ethic is that 
we explore the ways of peace to the limit. I am not at all certain of the 
inevitableness of the revolution, viewed as a holocaust of violence. 
And the wars which seem immediately imminent appear to me even less 
entitled to the rank of a “holy” war. If I am myself not ready to take 
my stand upon the platform of a dogmatic pacifism, I am even less pre- 
pared to commit myself to a theory of necessary violence in the estab- 
lishment of a righteous, international social order. 


The task of advocatus diaboli is a thankless one. My own soul 
greets Professor Niebuhr as a stalwart in the battle with a common 
foe. Whether I can accept his ideology or not, no one can have his 
willingness to pay the price who has not caught something of the spirit 
of the Man of Nazareth. 


THE STORY OF BAPTIST EDUCATION 
(Concluded ) 


FRANK WILLIAM PADELFORD 


N the October issue of the Bulletin I presented some of the pertinent 
I facts relating to the history of Baptists in the field of education. 
The story was brought down to 1912 when the Board of Education was 
organized by the Northern Baptist Convention. I had intended to 
leave the story at this point since I have been so intimately related to 
it for these twenty-five years. The editor has, however, persuaded 
me to bring the story to date. I do so with hesitancy because it is 
impossible for a person to write objectively of a movement of which 
he has been a part, and the story of these twenty-five years must be 
largely the story of the Board which I have served. 

The Board of Education grew out of a necessity. Since the cessa- 
tion of the activities of the American Baptist Education Society in 
1902, due to the fact that its income had been cut off, there had been 
no denominational agency for stimulating interest in our schools and 
colleges. We had reverted to the time-worn custom of every school 
struggling for itself. There had been no unity of interest and no 
denominational responsibility. Many of the schools were in the newer 
sections of the country where Baptist resources were limited and where 
it was impossible to secure sufficient funds to insure the perpetuation 
of the schools. 

The Northern Baptist Convention had just been organized (1907) 
but while it had been brought into being through the efforts of men 
who had been keenly interested in education,—Dr. Shailer Mathews, 
Dr. W. C. Bitting, Dr. J. Spencer Dickerson and others—it had ap- 
parently never occurred to them that the new organization would con- 
cern itself with Christian education. It was created to unify the mis- 
sionary work of the denomination. 

The first suggestion that the new organization should concern it- 
self with education apparently came from the president of one of the 
small colleges struggling for existence, Dr. George Sutherland, presi- 
dent of Grand Island College in Nebraska. He wrote a letter to Dr. 
Leonard W. Riley, the newly elected president of McMinnville College 
in Oregon suggesting that a conference of our college presidents should | 
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be held in connection with the next session of the Northern Baptist 
Convention to be held at Portland, Oregon. 

This suggestion came as a challenge to the young president and he 
immediately initiated correspondence with all the Baptist presidents. 
This resulted in a conference in Portland in 1909 in connection with 
the sessions of the Northern Baptist Convention. It was not largely 
attended but its results were significant. There were present Presi- 
dent E. W. Hunt of Denison University, President George Sutherland 
of Grand Island College, President L. W. Riley of McMinnville Col- 
lege, President L. D. Osborn of Des Moines College, Principal G. 
W. Lee of Sac City Institute, President L. E. Martin of the Mission 
College, Ongole, India and Rev. J. Y. Montague of Chicago. 

This conference presented to the Convention the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That a committee be created by this Convention, and in- 
structed to prepare and present one year hence, a report on the sub- 
ject of denominational education; and that there be included in the 
scope of this report a consideration of: (1) secondary, collegiate and 
theological education, as also denominational work in State universi- 
ties; (2) the relation of the denomination to our denominational educa- 
tional needs and opportunities in mission fields; (5) the relation of our 
denominational schools to State schemes of education; (4) the educa- 
tional needs and opportunities in mission fields; (5) the relation of our 
denominational schools to the Carnegie Foundation; (6) the advisabil- 
ity of establishing a permanent committee or department of this Con- 
vention to represent our educational work. 

Resolved, That each State delegation represented in this Convention 
appoint one member of this committee, and that the committee so con- 
stituted shall, before the final adjournment of this Convention, appoint 
a sub-committee to which the details of the work can be committed. 

These resolutions were adopted and resulted in the appointment of a 
remarkable committee consisting almost entirely of college and uni- 
versity presidents. Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, pastor of the Lake 
Avenue Church of Rochester was made chairman and President L. 
W. Riley of McMinnville College, secretary. The other members 


were: 


President H. P. Judson, The University of Chicago 
President J. G. Schurman, Cornell University 
President B. I. Wheeler, University of California 
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President R. H. Jesse, University of Missouri 

President Frank Strong, University of Kansas 

President Rush Rhees, University of Rochester 

President W. H. P. Faunce, Brown University 

President J. H. Harris, Bucknell University 

President E. W. Hunt, Denison University 

President S. E. Price, Ottawa University 

President M. G. Evans, Crozer Seminary 

President G. H. Horr, Newton Seminary 

President D. W. Abercrombie, Worcester Academy 

Ex-President E. B. Andrews, Brown University and University 
of Nebraska 

Ex-President B. L. Whitman, Colby College and Columbia 
University 

Ex-President A. K. de Blois, Shurtleff College 

Professor E. D. Burton, The University of Chicago. 


Did the Baptists ever organize a committee with so many illustrious 
members? It was, however, evidently a committee which was not 
easy to assemble for in their report they stated, “When the disadvan- 
tages of a committee so scattered and so unwieldy in number are con- 
sidered, we believe that we have been, in good measure, true to the 
interests of the body which appointed us.” The committee divided 
itself into two small groups to study various problems and held con- 
ferences in Chicago and New York. 


At the session of the Convention in Chicago in 1910, an extended 
report was presented by the chairman, Dr. Barbour. In this report 
four main interests were discussed: the Christian academy, the de- 
nominational colleges, the ministry of the denomination to students 
in State institutions, and the relation of Baptist colleges to the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. This last was a burning 
issue at the time because the provision for pensions of teachers recent- 
ly made by the Foundation excluded teachers in denominational in- 
stitutions. The committee concluded its report with a recommendation 
for “the creation and establishment” of a Board of Education of nine 
members to be appointed by the Executive Committee of the Conven- 
tion and that “due consideration be given to the geographical distribu- 
tion of its membership, and to the broad representation of our various 
denominational interests in education.” 


On motion of Dr. Barbour the Convention adopted the following 
resolution : 
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“Resolved, that the recommendations of the committee be adopted, 
and that they be referred to the Committee on Legal Relations for the 
framing of a by-law, if necessary, in conformity with such action.” 
Thus the Convention took its first step in the establishment of a 
permanent Board of Education. 


The Executive Committee of the Convention failed to appoint the 
members of the new Board until March when they named the follow- 


ing persons: 


MEMBERS FOR THREE YEARS 


President George E. Horr, Newton Centre, Mass. 
President Harry Pratt Judson, Chicago, Illinois 
President Frank Strong, Lawrence, Kansas 


MEMBERS FOR Two YEARS 


Rev. Clarence A. Barbour, Rochester, N. Y. 
President Emory W. Hunt, Granville, Ohio 
President L. W. Riley, McMinnville, Ore. 


MEMBERS FOR ONE YEAR 


President W. H. P. Faunce, Providence, R. I. 
Professor Ernest D. Burton, Chicago, III. 
Rev. E. R. Curry, Omaha, Neb. 


Doubtless because of their very late appointment and the fact that no 
provision was made for their expenses, the new Board made no report 
at the Convention in Philadelphia in 1911, but the Law Committee, as 
instructed, brought in a recommendation for a By-Law ‘providing for 
the creation of an “Education Board to be composed of nine persons 
to be appointed by the Executive Committee,” indicating its duties as 
follows: “It shall be the duty of this Board to develop the educational 
convictions of our churches, to make a comprehensive study of our 
educational problems, and to foster such denominational institutions 
and denominational ministries in other schools of learning as the Board 
may approve.” 

The Board organized promptly and Dr. Ernest D. Burton was made 
chairman and Dr. Leonard W. Riley secretary. In all its history the 
Board never made a wiser or more significant decision than when it 
selected Dr. Burton as its leader. He brought to the service of the 
Board that keen insight, far-sighted vision, and superb wisdom which 
all his many relations in life revealed. Out of his busy university life 
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as head of the Department of New Testament and Director of the 
University Libraries, he gave unlimited time to the problems of the 
new Board. This position he held for twelve years until the duties of 
the presidency of the university required his retirement. 

The Board had already decided that “‘as soon as practicable it should 
command the entire time of one of our strongest men” as executive 
secretary. After due consideration the choice fell upon Dr. Emory 
W. Hunt, president of Denison University. Dr. Hunt took the matter 
under advisement but at the next meeting he “reported that in view of 
his physical need of the year’s vacation granted him by Denison Uni- 
versity and the Education Board’s immediate need of an executive 
secretary, he felt that he must decline to accept the position.” The 
Board then turned to another eminent Baptist, Dr. Clarence A. Bar- 
bour, with an appeal that he should become their leader, but Dr. Bar- 
bour had recently become one of the secretaries of the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association and decided 
that he could not accept the position. 

The Board then, having been baffled in its efforts to secure “one 
of our strong men,” turned to a young and little known man who was 
secretary of the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society (Massachu- 
setts State Convention). The Board had no funds, no assurance of 
financial backing and no assurance that the denomination would sup- 
port the new venture, and the writer hesitated to surrender the leader- 
ship of the oldest Baptist missionary organization in America for such 
an uncertainty. He did, however, consent to give half time for the 
next six months and to conduct the survey of our educational situation 
for presentation to the Convention in May. After the acceptance of 
his report and the urgent appeal that he should accept the permanent 
leadership, in May 1913, he accepted the position of the executive 
secretaryship which he has held until this day. 

In the meantime the question had been raised about reviving the 
American Baptist Education Society which had been chartered in 1889 
but which had been quiescent since 1902. By the consent of the re- 
maining members of the former Board of Managers an appeal was 
made to the legislature of New York for a change in the charter which 
provided for a change in the organization and stipulated that the Board 
of Managers of the Society should always consist of those persons who 
constituted the Board of Education of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. The arrangement provided for a “double barrel” organization 
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but it had the advantage of retaining a valuable charter and of bring- 
ing into the treasury of the Board which had no funds, the remaining 
funds of the Society which amounted to about $6,000. 

The relation between the Board of Education and the American 
Baptist Education Society continued until 1920 when the two bodies 
were amalgamated under the charter of the Education Society and 
the name of the Board of Education. 

The first serious problem which confronted the new Board was a 
financial one. How could they secure funds enough to engage a sec- 
retary and open an office? At the session in 1912, the Board frankly 
asked the Convention “what do you want us to do, and to what extent 
will you back us with money and prayer and moral support?” In 
response the Convention gave them an allotment in the budget for 
$7,500 and increased the Board to twenty-one members. But the 
total receipts of the Convention from the churches during the follow- 
ing year were only $1,977 which did not furnish much hope for an 

: expanding educational program. The Convention itself had no ade- 
quate method of securing its funds from the churches, but it did in- 
crease the allotment of the Board in the Budget for the next year 
hoping that the churches would respond to its appeal. But the Execu- 
tive Committee did recommend “That the Education Board be urged 
to proceed as rapidly as possible in securing a Financial’ Secretary in 
the hope that he may raise $25,000 or more for the work of the Board 
by March 31, 1915, and that in any event the Board may become self- 
supporting as soon as possible.” 

As the situation is reviewed at this distance it seems strange that 
anyone could have entertained an idea that a new Board without any 
background whatever and with no machinery for raising funds, and no 
place in the hearts or minds of the people, could achieve self-support 
by contributions from churches which in all their history had never 
supported Christian education. It proved indeed a slow process. The 
Board did follow the injunction of the Convention and in 1915 ap- 
pointed Rev. John S. Lyon, D.D., of Holyoke, Mass., as its Financial 
Secretary, but immediately the colleges, which had given such loud 
support to the establishment of the Board in the expectation that it 
would immediately bring large sums into their treasuries, began to 
make demands that the new secretary should be assigned to raising 
funds for them, and he had no time left to help solve the financial 
problems of the Board, and the Convention had to continue the Board 
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in its budget. The financial situation of the Convention, however, 
gradually improved so that its contributions to the Board increased 
from $1,263 in 1912-13 to $26,417.47 in 1916-17. 

The Board had itself contributed definitely to the improvement of 
the finances of the Convention for it had permitted its secretary to 
serve for four years, 1913-17, as the Financial Agent of the Conven- 
tion, in addition to his duties for the Board. During this period the 
contributions of the churches to the Convention increased from $1,977 
to $20,615.40, an increase of 932 per cent. The Executive Committee 
graciously gave credit by reporting to the Convention that “the work 
of Doctor Padelford has contributed largely to these gratifying results.” 

The financial salvation of the Board did not come, however, until 
the year 1917-18 when the Laymen’s Committee headed by Mr. F. W. 
Ayer, successfully undertook the raising in three months of an Extra 
Million Dollars. This achievement brought to the Board $175,000 and 
enabled it for the first time to begin to make effective appropriations 
to several schools and colleges. The Board was beginning to fulfill 
the hopes of its founders. 

During the two years of the activity of the Laymen’s Committee the 
Board rendered further service to the Convention by loaning its secre- 
tary as the Associate Director of the two campaigns and as Chairman 
of the “Committee on Survey.” The Chairman of the Board, Dr. 
Ernest D. Burton, served as chairman of the ‘““Committee of Five on 
the Relations of the Boards and Societies of the Northern Baptist 
Convention.” These two reports furnished the groundwork and the 
machinery for the complete reorganization of the Convention and for 
the inauguration of the New World Movement in 1919. 

We should retrace our steps for a moment and note the activities 
of the Board aside from its efforts to solve its financial problems. 
During the first two years of its operation it devoted a large part of 
its attention to a careful and intimate survey of the educational situa- 
tion in the denomination, of the condition of its schools and colleges, 
and of the demands for its service. 

This survey revealed that on the list of Baptist schools were seven 
theological seminaries with 797 students; two training schools with 
117 students; twenty-four colleges and universities with 14,889 stu- 
dents; twenty-two academies with 3,213 students, a total of 19,019 
students in fifty-five institutions. The total value of the land and build- 
ings was reported to be $27,662,388 and the endowments totaled $38,- | 
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117,232. The financial strength of these schools differed greatly, two 
colleges reporting practically no endowment while the University of 
Chicago reported $18,145,166. It was perfectly clear from this study 
that the financial structure of many of these schools must be strength- 
ened if they were to survive. By studying their reports and by intimate 
studies on the field, the Board sought to determine with accuracy just 
where help was most needed. When Dr. Lyon joined the staff he 
devoted his attention to helping these schools secure additional funds. 

A new situation soon developed. The colleges began to inaugurate 
campaigns to secure funds. The Board reported that the year 1916-17 
had “been a year of great financial activity in our schools” and gave 
a list of twenty-three schools that were then seeking to raise $21,950,- 
000 and had already secured in pledges $9,666,919. While a large 
part of this had been pledged for the University of Chicago, yet 
pledges of considerable amount had been secured by seventeen other 
institutions. The Board stated: ‘The advance has been remarkable. 
If any one had predicted five years ago any such mass movement as 
this we should have called him a visionary. It seems to prove that 
the denomination was ripe for a great advance. The response to this 
appeal is evidence of the fact that our Baptist people are awakening 
to a new interest in Christian Education.” In 1919 before the New 
World Movement began, the Board was able to report that in four 
years there had been added to the endowment and equipment of the 
University of Chicago $10,404,918.62 and of the other Baptist schools 
$4,942,722.47. The Board of Education never claimed credit for all 
this advance but it did believe that the advance could never have been 
possible had it not been for the cultivation and the unifying work 
which the Board had carried on. It had been helping to make the 
denomination “education conscious.” 

In its survey the Board of Education discovered that the number of 
Baptist students in the State universities was growing much more 
rapidly than in our own colleges, but that as a denomination we were 
doing almost nothing in a ministry to them. Definite service had been 
undertaken at the universities of Michigan and Wisconsin and had 
been projected at the University of Illinois. At no other point could 
the Board discover that any definite ministry had been undertaken. 
The Board was quickly convinced that this very important field of 
service demanded immediate attention, though only a comparatively 
small expense could be risked. Appeals for help began to pour in 
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from our churches in university centers and the Board began to make 
appropriations at strategic points. Before the New World Movement 
began in 1919 the Board reported that it was making appropriations 
for university pastor service at sixteen universities. The Board has 
always felt that this ministry which it has been rendering to college and 
university students is one of the most important pieces of work which 
the denomination is doing. 

In that first survey in 1912-13 the Board discovered one alarming 
fact, namely, the comparatively small number of Baptist boys and girls 
in college. To quote from the report, “Compared with other denomin- 
ations the Baptists are lagging far behind in the interest which they 
take in the education of their children. The investigation proved that 
in the two hundred and twenty institutions reporting in the thirty- 
four states, the Congregationalists have one student in college for 
every sixty-nine members in their churches; the Presbyterians have 
one student for every seventy members; the Methodists have one stu- 
dent for every one hundred and forty-three members; while the Bap- 
tists have one student for every one hundred and seventy-six members. 
Can our denomination hope to maintain a position of leadership unless 
we take a more vital interest in the education of our youth?” 

The Board immediately devoted its attention to this situation and 
through the years has sought to arouse the interest of our Baptist peo- 
ple in the education of our children. A most gratifying advance has 
been made. The last survey made by the Council of Church Boards 
of Education in 1937, reveals that Northern Baptists now have one 
student in college for every sixty-one members in our churches. Our 
relative situation has however undergone little change. This is reflect- 
ed in a study that was made in 1935 by the Michigan Baptist State 
Convention of the attendance in the thirteen colleges and universities 
of the state—exclusive of the University of Detroit—which revealed 
that in these colleges the Congregationalists had one student for every 
twenty-six members of their churches in that state; the Presbyterians 
one for every thirty members; the Methodists one for every forty-six 
members; and the Baptists one for every seventy-three members. 
While the figures will differ in the various states our relative position 
remains always the same. 

The greatest advance in Baptist education began with the New 
World Movement in 1919. As already indicated the Secretary of the 
Board of Education was chairman of the “Committee on Survey.” In 
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making a detailed study of the assets, liabilities and needs of the 
denomination, a careful investigation of all our schools and colleges 
was included. This was the first time in our history that they had been 
seriously taken into account. When the budget of $100,000,000 for 
the New World Movement was completed, the sum of $30,940,000— 
almost one third—was designated for our schools and colleges. For 
the first time education had been included in the plans of Northern 
Baptists in an adequate way. When at the end of the first year of 
the Movement it became evident that the full $100,000,000 would not 
be raised in five years, it was necessary to readjust the budget, and 


because education never had been included in a denominational pro- 


gram, it was the first item to be cut and it was the item cut most 


drastically, and when the Movement closed in 1924, a large sum, over 


a million dollars, belonging to the schools and colleges had been divert- 
ed to other interests. These were never recovered. However, as the 


direct result of the New World Movement the institutions received 


$7,382,144.03 which was twenty-one per cent of their adjusted allot- 


-ments. The Board of Education also received for its operating account 


$500,133.14. 


These large amounts distributed among fifty schools solved many 
problems and greatly strengthened many institutions. This period 
marked the highest point of denominational interest in and support of 
our schools. When the new budgets were made up in 1924 there was 
insistent demand upon the part of the other interests involved, that our 
schools should be eliminated. This has resulted in a reduction of the 


educational item in the budget to about eight per cent where it has 
remained ever since. The receipts from the churches decreasing prac- 
tically every year since 1924 has left the Board of Education with very 
-meager funds with which to aid the schools. In the meantime the ris- 


ing costs of education have put several schools again in jeopardy. 
When the depression of 1930 came on there was serious danger 
that several of our schools would not be able to survive the disaster. 
The decreasing interest on their endowments with the loss of securities, 
the reduced receipts from student fees, and the small appropriations 
from the Board of Education made the situation for some schools very 
serious. That we have lost none of them during this period is due al- 
most solely to the loyalty of the teachers who have held on with de- 
creased salaries and meager incomes, many of them long in arrears, 
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until the schools have weathered the storm. Too much eee cannot 
be given to these devoted teachers. 

Let us now make a comparative survey of our present situation 
with that which obtained when the Board of Education made its first 
study twenty-five years ago. 

In 1913 we had seven theological seminaries with 797 students. To- 
day we have ten seminaries with 1,458 students. During this period 
Colgate and Rochester have been united while the German department 
at Rochester has been set off as a separate school. There have been 
added Bethel, Eastern and Northern. There are also two other schools 
locally recognized but not as yet approved by the Board of Education. 
The assets of these institutions have increased from $5,605,488 to 
$19,115,783. 

Two Training Schools were listed in the survey of 1913, at Chicago 
and at Philadelphia with 117 students and assets of $325,000. There 
have now been added the International Seminary, the Norwegian Divin- 
ity House (affiliated with Northern Seminary) and the Spanish Amer- 
ican School. These five schools now have 176 students and assets of 
$1,277,902. In 1913 we had twenty-four colleges with 14,293 students 
and assets of $54,373,509. We now have eighteen senior colleges with 
24,047 students and our assets have more than trebled, to $175,757,- 
149. During this period we have given Central College in Iowa to 
the Dutch Reformed Church; we have lost Des Moines College in lowa 
and Grand Island College in Nebraska; La Grange College in Missouri 
has allied itself with the Southern Baptist Convention; Vassar College 
and the University of Rochester have declined to be classified longer 
as Baptist institutions. In the meantime we have acquired Bates Col- 
lege in Maine and Keuka College in New York as a result of the union 
of the Baptists and Free Baptists, and by an agreement Carleton Col- 
lege in Minnesota is now classified as a Baptist as well as a Congrega- 
tionalist College. We regret exceedingly the action of the Trustees at 
Vassar and at Rochester for both these colleges were founded by Bap- 
tists and were nurtured during their infancy almost entirely by Bap- 
tists. Now that they have attained their maturity and strength they 
seem to be unwilling to recognize their parents, but it must be acknowl- - 
edged that the parents were not too generous with their growing youth. . 

In 1913 the Board found three junior colleges, Colorado, Rio Grande : 
and Stephens with 596 students and assets of $594,127. The list has: 
now grown to ten. Some of these were in existence in 1913 but were? 


: 
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not recognized by the Board. These ten now have 3,141 students and 
assets of $7,349,420. The institutions which have been added to the 
list include Alderson-Broaddus, Bacone, Bethel, Bucknell, Colby, 
Frances Shimer, Ricker, Scranton-Keystone and Wayland. 

It is in the list of academies that we have suffered the greatest mor- 
tality, the number having been reduced from twenty-two to eleven and 
the number of students from 3,213 to 1,926. The total assets of the 
eleven, however, are slightly greater than of the twenty-four, $5,467,- 
460 as compared with $4,981,496. These changes are accounted for by 
the advancement from academies to the status of junior colleges; by 
the closing out of the academic departments of two of our colleges; 
by the closing of one academy and the transfer of four to other ad- 
ministrations. 

While therefore we have lost several schools, some of them strong 
institutions, our total list is now 56 as compared with 55. The number 
of students has increased from 19,019 to 30,748. The total assets 
have increased from $65,779,620 to $208,967,214. 

Without question this has been the period of greatest development 
in the history of Baptist education. 

In the field of ministry to students in state and other non-Baptist 
institutions, the Board found systematic work being carried on in just 


two universities, Michigan and Wisconsin, twenty-five years ago. As 
we have indicated the Board began to develop that work at once. The 


number of centers where it operates has changed from time to time de- 
pending on local conditions. At present it is sustaining work at thirty- 
five centers. At fourteen educational centers it employs men or 
women on full time service. These are known as university pastors 
or student secretaries. At eleven points it makes appropriations on the 
salaries or expenses of the pastors of local churches. At seven uni- 
versities and colleges where the number of Baptist students is not large 
we unite with other denominations in the support of joint representa- 
tives. The plans of operation differ greatly from place to place. To 
supplement the work of these university pastors the denomination em- 
ploys one or more special representatives to act as advisors, as evange- 
lists, and to visit institutions where the denomination is not able to 
support local workers. By these various methods we are seeking to 
bring a spiritual ministry to thousands of our Baptist students who 
are away from home. 

Before closing this article a word should be written about the con- 
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tribution of Baptists to the education of the Negro people. The smoke 
of battle had scarcely cleared away before consecrated men and women 
in the North, mission-minded, went into the South to open schools for 
the Freedmen. No one now knéws how many of these schools were 
started by Baptists from the North, but it was a large number. At first 
they were only grade schools. Then as the Negroes advanced and 
were prepared for higher education, these schools raised their stand- 
ards until finally many of them became colleges in fact as well as in 
name, and as the states gradually opened public schools for the Negro 
children these representatives from the North gradually withdrew 
from the lower grades until practically all of these Northern schools 
now do work only in the college field. Some of these colleges have 
now been taken over entirely by Negroes and all of them are conducted 
by boards of trustees with large Negro representation and influence. 
Little by little the Northern white people have given place in the ad- 
ministration and instruction of the schools to those whom they have 
trained until almost no white teachers are left. Of the nine colleges 
still assisted by Northern Baptists, six are now presided over by capable 
and well-trained Negroes. 

The equipment of these colleges differs of course. Some of them 
are still in need of improved plants but the equipment of some of them 
surpasses in value that of several of our colleges in the North. These 
properties are valued at about $5,000,000 and the colleges have endow- 
ments of over $6,000,000, a large part of this being held however for 
two institutions. 

While the needs of some of these colleges are still very great, North- 
ern Baptists have reason to be proud of the contributions which they 
have made to the education and the advancement of the Negro race. 
But the task is by no means completed. These people are still strug- 
gling upward and need very greatly the sympathetic co-operation and 
generous help of their brethren in the North. It is no time to desert 
them. 

Thus comes to a close fifty years of educational history since the 
American Baptist Education Society, now the Board of Education of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, was organized in the city of Wash- 
ington in 1888. 


WHYIeAM AS BAPTIST: 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


Prelude 


W HY am I a Baptist? Well, at the outset, because my father was 

one. He was a Lutheran minister in Germany; he came to 
America, got into contact with the Baptists, found in their teachings 
the truths that he had been groping for and, under great loss of position 
and trouble of soul, became a Baptist. If he had remained a Lutheran 
minister in Germany I should probably not be a Baptist minister in 
America. There is no use in denying that our family relations and the 
training of our childhood exert a very strong influence on all of us and 
determine our religious affiliations for us. In countries that have an 
“Established Church” it is considered a horrible and impious thing for 
anyone to leave the religion of his fathers, and even in our country, 
which is the paradise of religious liberty and individualism, only a mi- 
nority of persons are so strongly swayed by individual convictions that 
they can break the soft and twining bonds of family love and family 
tradition. Most men are Catholics or Protestants or Jews because their 
parents were Catholics or Protestants or Jews, and that’s all there is of 
it. If the angels tonight should steal a hundred Baptist babies and re- 
place them by Episcopalian babies, it is fair to assume that the babies 
which might have grown up to champion episcopacy and the apostolic 
succession and the Prayer Book, would learn to smile the smile of con- 
scious superiority at those very things. There are some of us who have 
become Baptists from simple conviction, and have had to leave the de- 
nomination of their parents to follow where truth led them. But the 
majority of us were born in Baptist families, and I am one of that ma- 
jority. 

But that expresses only half of the truth. We are Americans because 
we were born so. But it is our duty and our right clearly and increas- 
ingly to understand what our country stands for and to adopt as our 
personal principles those ideals of democracy and equality on which our 
national life is founded. We are Americans by birth; but we must 
become Americans by personal conviction. In the same way we may be 
Baptists by birth, but we must become Baptists by conviction. And no 
1 Published originally in The Rochester Baptist Monthly, XX (1905-1906), 
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man is a true Baptist until his inherited tendency has been transformed 
into conscious purpose. In a big freight yard you can watch a locomo- 
tive distributing a freight train over the various sidings. It will bunt 
a car along and let it roll along by itself. The car moves, but it moves 
by the power of inertia. It has no living energy init. By and by it will 
slow up and stop. No Baptist boy or girl ought to grow up to resemble 
that car. They must develop their own Baptist convictions and run 
under their own steam. They have inherited a great legacy of truth; 
let them learn what is already theirs; let them hold by the surer title 
of personal acquisition what is theirs by hereditary right. 

I began by being a Baptist because my father was, but to-day I am 
a Baptist, because, with my convictions, I could not well be anything 
else. I now stand on my own feet and am ready to give an account of 
the faith I hold. 

It is a good thing to raise the question: ‘Why are you a Baptist?” 
I wish all our church members had to answer it clearly and fully. It 
is possible to be a Baptist on small grounds or on large grounds. Some 
man will say: “I ama Baptist because the Greek word baptizo means 
immerse.” That is quite true, but that is a pretty small peg to hang 
your religious convictions on. A near-sighted child was taken to the zoo 
and stood in front of the lion’s cage. The lion’s tail was hanging down 
through the bars. “But I thought the lion was different,’ said the 
child, “it looks like a yellow rope.” So there are Baptists who have 
hitherto discovered only the tail end of our Baptist ideals and convic- 
tions, and it is no wonder that they turn out as narrow as the tail they 
devoutly believe in. It is possible to play ‘““Nearer, my God, to Thee” 
with one finger on a little reed organ of four octaves. But it is very 
different music when the same melody is played with all the resources 
of a great pipe-organ and in all the richness of full harmony. Little 
beliefs make little men. Many Baptists are cut on a small pattern be- 
cause their convictions are so small. 

The minds of men are widening today. There are large thoughts 
pouring and flooding all about us. And men who have grasped great 
ideas in one part of their life feel impatient of petty ideas in any other 
part of their life, especially in their religion. Only a large faith, built 
on generous, gigantic lines will win the thoughtful men and women of 
the future. I do believe that we Baptists have a magnificent body of 
truth—free, vital, honest, spiritual, and wholly in line with the noblest 
tendencies of our age. But we must realize its largeness and present 
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it in all its out-of-door greatness and freshness, and not show people 
a few dried plants and stuffed animals as exponents of the Promised 
Land to which God has led us and to which we invite them. 


In the next issue of the Monthly I shall try to set forth some of 
the convictions that have become dear to me personally. I cannot 
guarantee that my ideas will measure up to the full Baptist stature. In- 
deed, the likelihood is all the other way. No one man is likely to see 
the whole, nor even to say the whole of what he sees. If I fall short, 
this is a free country, and anybody is at liberty to hoist the Baptist 
colors on a taller pole than mine. 


My First Reason 


Religion has taken a great variety of forms in the various Christian 
bodies. Take a solemn mass in a Roman Catholic cathedral, with the 
dim religious light, the swelling music, the candles, the trooping of the 

| priests and acolytes, the wafting of the incense, the tinkle of the bell, 
the prostration of the people as the wafer is miraculously transformed 

| into the very body of the Lord. Take on the other hand a little experi- 

ence meeting in a country church where one simple soul after the other 

arises to tell in rude words of its dealings with God. How far apart 
they are! And yet it it is only fair to believe that all Christian bodies 
aim at the same thing: to bring the human soul into saving contact 
with God through Christ and to secure for it the knowledge and power 
of a holy life. Let us rejoice that we are all one in that fundamental 
aim. 


But on the other hand it is only true to assert that some religious 
bodies seek to attain that aim by means that hinder the soul from finding 
God more than they help it. Judaism, too, sought God with its elabo- 
rate temple worship, its bloody sacrifices, its detailed forms. But Christ 
taught us to approach God by a simpler and more spiritual way. The 
all-important question of just where to worship and how to worship 
was relegated to the background as obsolete and outgrown for those 
who had learned to worship God in spirit and in truth. All religious 
bodies carry with them a good many clinging remnants of their child- 
hood stage, beliefs and customs that were superstitious in their origin 
and never belonged to genuine Christianity. And some religious bodies 
have squarely refused ever to strip these things off; they cherish rem- 
nants of heathenism as their most precious and fundamental posses- 
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sions. Thus it becomes a matter of importance for an intelligent 
Christian to inquire where he can find Christianity in its least adulter- 
ated form. Where is the fundamental aim of bringing the human soul 
into saving fellowship with God attained most clearly? Where is 
worship most spiritual? Where is attention least diverted from what 
is essential in the religious and ethical life? 

The Christian faith as Baptists hold it sets spiritual experience 
boldly to the front as the one great thing in religion. It aims at ex- 
perimental religion. We are an evangelistic body. We summon all 
men to conscious repentance from sin, to conscious prayer for forgive- 
ness. We ask a man: “Have you put your faith in Christ? Have 
you submitted your will to His will? Have you received the inward 
assurance that your sins are forgiven and that you are at peace with 
God? Have you had experience of God?” If anyone desires to enter 
our churches we ask for evidence of such experience and we ask for 
nothing else. We do not ask him to recite a creed or catechism. The 
more simple and heartfelt the testimony is, the better we like it. If 
it is glib and wordy, we distrust it. Experience is our sole requisite for 
receiving baptism; it is fundamental in our church life. 

We apply the same test to our ministry. The first thing we ask a 
candidate is about his conversion and Christian experience. The next 
thing we ask him is if he is conscious of being personally called to the 
work of the ministry; that also probes for experience with God. 
Finally we ask him for his views of doctrine, but there, too, we dis- 
courage any mere recitation of what is orthodox, and are best pleased 
if all his intellectual beliefs are plainly born of inward conviction and 
experience. 

Thus our church membership and our ministry are both based on 
religious experience. So is the ordinary course of our church life. 
Take our churches right through and nothing so draws and wins them 
in preaching as the note of personal experience of God; nothing so 
touches and melts them in the social meetings as the heart-note of ex- 
perience. When we insist so strongly on true baptism, it is not an 
insistence on external forms, but a protest against any external form 
that has no experience back of it. Baptism of believers is an outward 
act plus an inward experience. Infant baptism, we believe, is an out- 
ward act minus any inward experience, and we will have none of it. 

In this direct insistence on conscious personal experience a true Bap- 
tist Church is about as clear-cut and untrammeled as any religious body 
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can well be. The Roman Catholic Church, for instance, also seeks to 
put a man in contact with the grace of God, but the grace of God is 
received through the sacraments. In the regenerating water of bap- 
tism, in the mysterious wafer of the communion, in the absolution pro- 
nounced by the priest in the sacrament of penance, they say a man 
meets God. But does he? Or does he only meet the Church? Has 
the Church not interposed a lot of man-made ceremonies between the 
soul and God, so that thousands who punctiliously go through all this 
ritual never experience God in fact, and are kept from doing so by the 
very things in which they are taught that they meet him? 

I have repeatedly attended confirmation services in the Lutheran 
Church and was deeply interested in them. The children there are ex- 
amined as to their knowledge of the catechism and of passages of 
Scripture. They recite them from memory. I wish Baptist children knew 
as much of the Bible and the hymns of the church by heart. I regard 
the systematic instruction given for months previous to confirmation 
as one of the finest features of the Lutheran Church and wish we could 
copy it. It offers an unrivalled opportunity for a devout pastor. But 
when the mental exercise of memoriter recitation is made the test for 
admission to the Church and its sacrament, personal experience is sup- 
planted by something totally different and inferior. I know from per- 
sonal contact with the people how many get the impression that such 
instruction makes a person a Christian. 

Some churches make much of ritual and sacrament, in the belief that 
this furnishes access to God. Others make much of a formulated creed, 
in the belief that correct intellectual comprehension is the fundamental 
thing in the Christian life. Baptists have simplified ritual until we 
have only two obligatory ritual actions left, baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and we insist on experience as the essential ingredient in these too. 
We believe in clear convictions of truth, but we have no formulated 
creed to which anybody, minister or layman, is required to assent. In- 
tellectual statements of belief are useful if they are the outgrowth of 
personal experience; if not, they are likely to be a harmful substitute 
for experience. 

Now consider how great a thing it is for a church body to assert that 
a man may and must come into direct personal relations with God, 
and to adapt all its church life to create such direct and spiritual experi- 
ences in men. I have met people in other churches who not only have 
no such experience themselves, but they doubt if anybody can have it. 
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It seems presumption to them for a man to assert that he knows he has 
received pardon from God and is living in conscious fellowship with 
him. Yet what is all the apparatus of church life good for, if it does 
not help men to that experience? 

The great mass of men take their religion at second hand. Some 
strong religious soul in the past has had a real experience with God. 
He tells others about it; they believe it and then take their belief in 
his experience as a substitute for having any such experience them- 
selves. The religion of the past is deposited in the Bible, the creeds, 
the rites and beliefs of the Church, and men devoutly rehearse all that 
and assent to it, and think that is religion. It is no more religion than 
moonlight is sunlight. The thoughts and experiences of others are in- 
valuable to us because they enrich and broaden our own, but in religion 
nothing will take the place of personal experience. In the study of 
the natural sciences the modern method is to put the student into direct 
contact with nature. The dissection of a single animal will give more 
realizing knowledge of biology than the best text-books~in which a 
student reads what others have observed. Baptists believe in advanced 
methods in religion. They confront the soul with God. 

Experimental religion is necessarily free and voluntary. Men can 
compel attendance at the mass. They can compel subscription to a 
creed. They cannot compel an inner experience. It has to be free 
and spontaneous. And nothing has any value in the sight of God that 
is not the free outflow of the man’s life. What would we care for 
the compulsory love of a wife or child? What does God care for 
compulsory faith and adoration? When we insist on experience, and 
not on ritual or creed, we place religion where it is necessarily free, 
and then, if it is freely given, it has value in God’s sight. 

Experimental religion is more likely to have an outcome in moral life 
than any other kind. In the lower forms of heathen religion ritual is 
nearly all there is of religion; morality is only an incidental outcome. 
Every real rise in the evolution of religion makes it less ritual and more 
ethical. In the higher forms of religion there is always danger of 
gliding back into the lower stages, and of emphasizing ritual at the 
expense of morality. When we insist on repentance from sin and sub- 
mission to the will of God, that is a religious experience directly lead- 
ing to a higher moral life. Such religion lends the most powerful re- 
enforcement to ethical duty and is of high service to the common life 
of humanity. 
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We can see how profoundly important such a direct experience of 
God is from the fact that in times of doubt it is often the only thing 
that remains unshaken. Many a man has felt his intellectual beliefs 
crumbling away, and yet his faith in God has weathered the storm like 
a granite cliff. When arguments went to pieces, he could still say: 
“But I know that God made a new man of me; the experience I had 
in years gone by is just as certain to me as that I am alive.” And 
on that basis he was able to build up a wider faith. A church that 
helps men to personal experience of religion, therefore helps them to 
the most essential and abiding thing in the moral and spiritual life. 

I like to think also that a church body which demands religious ex- 
perience and that alone is deeply democratic. It takes a trained mind 
to understand the fine distinctions of the creeds. It takes a good deal 
of historical information merely to understand the ritual and symbols 
of some of the old churches. If anybody knows just what each gar- 
ment means which a Catholic priest wears before the altar, and how 
this garb originated and what changes it has passed through, he knows 
enough history to write a book. On the other hand, experience of God 
is open to the simplest mind, just as love is. A little child can love 
before it can think. A poor German or Italian mother cannot follow 
the new learning which her children get in this country, but she can 
out-class anybody in loving them. The intellect is aristocratic; human 
love and religious faith are both democratic. 

When we Baptists insist on personal experience as the only essential 
thing in religion, we are hewing our way back to original Christianity. 
The gorgeous ritual that drapes the limbs of the ancient churches was 
wrought out piece by piece in later generations, and modern historical 
scholarship is constantly making it clearer that the shimmering silk 
of which those garments are made and the golden threads with which 
they are embroidered, were taken from the heathenism of the ancient 
world. The insistence on correct thinking, on exact orthodoxy of 
definition, was likewise a product of Greek intellectualism after Chris- 
tianity had amalgamated with the Greek civilization of the heathen 
world. These things were not a part of Christianity as the apostles 
knew it. Much less were they part of the Christianity of Jesus himself. 
Original Christianity was exceedingly simple; it was just a new life 
with God and a new life with men. Faith in Christ was a spiritual 
experience. Those who believed in him, felt a new spirit, the Holy 
Spirit, living in their hearts, inspiring their prayers and testimonies, 
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melting away their selfishness emboldening them to heroism. Paul 
called that new life “faith.” That word with him does not merely mean 
an intellectual belief. It is a kind of algebraic symbol, expresssing the 
inner religious experience and life in Christ. 


I am a Bapist, then, because in our church life we have a minimum 
of emphasis on ritual and creed, and a maximum of emphasis on spirit- 
ual experience, and the more I study the history of religion, the more 
I see how great and fruitful such a position is. 


When I claim such a purely spiritual religion for Baptists, I am 
well aware that not all Baptists possess it. Many do not even realize 
that that is the essence of our Baptist faith. We have some who insist 
on immersion in a purely legal and ritualistic spirit. We have others 
who would be only too glad if we had an iron-clad Baptist creed with a 
thousand points that they might insist on it. I know, too, that “experi- 
ence” with very many is a very shallow emotion, copied often from 
others, and passsing away again without changing life and conduct at 
all, unless it be to add religious conceit to all other faults. This is the 
smallness and pettiness that is inseparable from human life. But our 
Baptist faith, like our American political constitution, is founded on 
great principles, and even if some misuse it or misunderstand it, or are 
inwardly traitors to it, its greatness lifts others up to it. Baptists up- 
hold Baptist principles; and Baptist principles in turn lift up Baptists. 


My Second Reason 


In the last issue of the Monthly I set forth how important and valu- 
able it seems to me that Baptists in all their church life emphasize the 
necessity of personal experience with God and thus confront the soul 
with Him to work out its spiritual salvation. As Moses or Elijah or 
John the Baptist met God alone amid the lonely crags of the desert, 
sO we want every man to go into that inner solitude of his own soul 
where no man can follow him, to hear the still small voice of the 
Eternal and to settle the past and the future with the great Father of 
the spirit. 

But religion is not a purely individual matter. Nothing in human 
life is. We are social beings, and all elements of our life come to their 
full development only through social interchange and co-operation. A 
man working alone is an inefficient producer; by division of labor and 
co-operation the productive efficiency of all is multiplied. A person 
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educating himself is at a great disadvantage compared with a student 
who has teachers and fellow-students to stimulate him. Our pleasures, 
our affections, our moral aspirations are all lifted to higher power and 
scope by sharing them with others. An isolated individual is to that 
extent a crippled man. We never realize all our powers and enthusi- 
asms until we shout with others in a public meeting, or keep step with 
others to the drum-beat, and see the flag, which is the symbol of our 
common life, leading us forward. 

It stands to reason that religion, too, demands social expression, 
and will come to its full strength and richness only when it is shared 
with others. And so in fact we find it. There is a sweetness in private 
prayer, but there is an additional thrill when we join in a heartfelt 
hymn and are swept on the wave-crest of a common emotion. Most of 
us have come to the great religious decision in life only under the in- 
fluence of social emotion. With most of us the flame of religious long- 
ing and determination would flicker lower and lower in the course of 
the years, if it were not fanned afresh by contact with the experiences 
and the religious will-power of others. When Jesus said that where 
two or three are gathered in his name, he is in the midst of them, he 
expressed the profound truth that his presence is fully realized only in 
a Christian society; it may be a very small group, but it needs at least 
one other human heart next to ours to be fully sensible of the Christ. 

The Christian church gets its justification from these fundamental 
facts of human nature. It is not an end in itself. It is always a means 
to anend. It is to create and foster the religious life in the individual ; 
it is to build up the Kingdom of God in all humanity. 

Christians have had no end of controversy about the proper organi- 
zation of the church. The Roman Catholic church holds that there is 
no true church apart from the bishops and the Roman pope. Pope 
Boniface VIII in 1302 solemnly asserted: “The one and unique 
church has one body, and one head, namely Christ, and the vicar of 
Christ, Peter, and the successor of Peter. Further we declare, assert 
and define that for every human being it is absolutely essential for sal- 
vation that he be subject to the Roman Pontiff.” Pope Pius IX in 
1854 reiterated that “it is part of faith that outside of the apostolic 
Roman church no one can be saved.” The Episcopal church holds that 
all ministerial authority is derived through the ordination coming down 
through the historic episcopate, and that Presbyterian and Baptist min- 
isters, while they may be very good men and blessed of God in saving 
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souls, are not ministers of the Christian church in the proper sense. 
Thus the one church makes salvation and the other makes ministerial 
authority depend on connection with the right church organization. 
There are Baptists, too, who are ready to assert that none but a Baptist 
church is a true church at all. 

To my mind the essential matter is not that a church body is very 
ancient, or that it has a continuous history, but that it embodies the 
Christian spirit in the method of its organization, and by its very con- 
stitution offers the largest possible opportunity to its members to live 
a truly Christian life together. The fundamental question is not even 
whether a certain church order is biblical, but whether it is Christian. 
The Bible merely helps us to see if it is Christian. 

Now I think our Baptist church organization, though it is faulty in 
many ways and though it creaks and groans as it works along, just as 
all other human organizations do, is built on very noble Christian lines 
and therefore it is dear to me. 

1. It tries to create an organization of really Christian people. It 
admits to membership only those who deliberately apply for it and who 
can assert that they have met Christ and love him and want to follow 
him. It scrutinizes their statements to save them from self-deception 
and votes to receive them only if it feels confident that there is a real 
beginning of conscious spiritual life. It also eliminates from its mem- 
bership those who are manifestly not living a Christian life. It may 
make many mistakes in receiving too quickly and in excluding too slow- 
ly, but at least it tries to keep its membership clean and homogeneous. 
Churches may become so worldly that it is hard to see any line dividing 
them from the world, but still the principle is embedded in the very con- 
stitution of our church life, and that always offers a ready possibility 
of reformation. On the other hand with other churches their very con- 
stitution works the other way. Individual pastors in such churches 
may strive to create a really Christian fellowship, but their churches 
neutralize these efforts by admitting everybody through the gate of 
infant baptism. 

2. Our churches are Christian democracies. The people are sover- 
eign in them. All power wielded by its ministers and officers is con- 
ferred by the church. It makes ample room for those who have God- 
given powers for leadership, but it holds them down to the service 
of the people by making them responsible to the church for their ac- 
tions. That democracy of the Baptist churches is something to be proud 
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of. One of the noblest elements in the life of our Teutonic ancestors 
was that their village communities governed themselves in the town 
meeting. That has been called the mark of the Aryan race. It was 
the germ of all popular liberties. A Baptist church meeting is exactly 
that sort of self-governing assembly of the people. It is more demo- 
cratic than delegated government by a presbytery. It also corresponds 
more completely to primitive Christianity. The farther we get back to 
apostolic Christianity the completer is the democracy we encounter. 
The Roman Catholic church is a benevolent despotism. All power 
flows from the pope downward. That type of church organization 
originated under the despotism of imperial Rome and has perpetuated 
the political ideas and customs of that epoch. Government by bishops 
also has strong affinities for a monarchy. As James I said: “No 
bishop, no king.” He saw in the bishops the best props against Puritan 
democracy. Our congregational government originated in a great wave 
of popular democracy in England, and has embodied and perpetuated 
the democratic ideals of the Puritan Revolution. I am proud to think 
that our church life is in harmony with the great ideal of government 
of the people, by the people and for the people, which mankind is 
slowly toiling to realize. 

3. Our Baptist churches recognize no priestly class. Our ministers 
are not essentially different from the laity. According to Catholic and 
high church views a priest receives an indelible character in ordination 
which enables him to do things which no other man can do. We take 
no such view of our ministry and I thank God we do not. The havoc 
which priestly assumption of power has wrought in the history of the 
church is incalculable. The priest is an inheritance from heathenism. 
He is needed only if there are magical sacraments to be offered or ad- 
ministered. Jesus was not a priest, nor the creator of priests. Other 
churches have only a vague line of demarcation between the church 
and the world, but a very sharp line of demarcation between the minis- 
try and the laity. We reverse that. We have a sharp line of demarca- 
tion between church and world, but only a vague line between ministry 
and laity. Which is most Christian ? 

4. We have no hierarchy within our ministry. We have no rector 
above the vicar, no bishop above the rector, no archbishop above the 
bishop, no pope above them all. Jesus bids us call no man father or 
master, but all of us are to be brethren, and the only greatness is to 
be by pre-eminent service (Matt. 23:1-12). That settles all hierar- 
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chies for me. Some have greater natural gifts than others, and that 
inequality should be frankly recognized. Some have a holier character 
and deeper spiritual insight, and they should have honor and leader- 
ship accordingly. But fraternity in the ministry must prevail. 


5. Our churches have home-rule. Each church is sovereign in its 
own affairs. In that respect we follow the same principle on which our 
country is built up. One reason why our cities are so badly governed is 
because they lack home-rule and are run by distant State legislatures. 
Every man knows best where the shoe pinches him, and every com- 
munity on the whole is best acquainted with its own affairs. The self- 
government of our churches does not hinder them from joining with 
others in fraternal co-operation, in associations and State conventions, 
in city mission societies and national missionary organizations. I do 
think, however, that our Baptist churches have lagged in this voluntary 
co-operation, and have too generally allowed each church to struggle 
along as best it could. In Rochester, for instance, we EA no adequate 
organic expression of our unity. 

6. Our Baptist churches decline all alliances with the State. They 
accept no dictation from the State in their spiritual affairs. They ask 
no favors from the State, except that they accept such exemptions from 
taxation as the State grants to all institutions which labor for com- 
mon good and not for private profit. Baptists insisted on this separa- 
tion between church and State at a time when the principle was novel 
and revolutionary. Some Baptists seem to think that this separation is 
based on the idea that the spiritual life has nothing to do with the 
secular life. I utterly deny that assertion and think it a calamitous 
heresy. Our Baptist forefathers insisted on that separation because 
they saw that it brought mischief when unspiritual men, actuated by 
political or covetous motives, tried to interfere with the centers of 
religious and moral life. To let the churches alone meant to let the 
religious and moral life of the nation work out its own problems un- 
hampered and unthwarted by baser considerations and forces. But in 
turn it was also found that the political life of the nation is freed from 
a warping and disturbing influence when ecclesiastical questions are 
removed from politics. Other churches have had to be wrenched loose 
forcibly from their hold on public income and political power. Baptists 
have the far nobler and prouder position of declining these things vol- 
untarily and of being pioneers in that principle toward which the civil- 
ized nations are slowly drifting. 
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My second reason for being a Baptist, is, then, that Baptist churches 
in their very constitution approximate Christian principles of organiza- 
tion and give a fair chance to any Christian community to form a 
Christian social life. They seek to organize communities of really 
Christian people. They trust the people with self-government and form 
Christian democracies. They have no priestly or clerical class set apart 
from the people. They have no graded hierarchy in the ministry. 
Their local churches combine home-rule with fraternal co-operation. 
And they are on principle free from any entangling alliance with non- 
religious forces. 

I know well that Baptist churches have not lived up to these magnif- 
icent principles. Churches, like individuals, are in perpetual danger 
of backsliding. There are churches that admit almost anybody and 
exclude scarcely anybody. There are Baptist churches in which a 
small junto of men rule and democracy has become a mere name. 
There are Baptist ministers who are more priestly in spirit and temper 
than the present pope. But it is a great thing for a nation to have 
adopted a constitution guaranteeing freedom, even if that nation is 
ridden by bosses and sold out to those who pay; it is a great thing 
for a young man to have committed himself definitely to a life of un- 
selfish service, even if he is often led away by selfish impulses; and it 
is a great thing for a body of churches to have embodied such advanced 
Christian principles in their very constitution, even if individually or 
collectively they drop below them. 


My Third Reason 


The first reason which I gave for embracing my Baptist inheritance 
with heartiness and intelligence, was that personal religious experience 
is cultivated among Baptists. The second was that our church organ- 
ization is approximately Christian in its essence. My third reason 
deals with the conception of worship. 

I can best make this clear by going back a little into the history of 
religion. In the rude and primitive forms of religion, worship is main- 
ly an attempt to “get on the right side” of the gods. Men are afraid 
of the terrible powers of nature, of thunder, disease, blight, flood and 
drought, and they try to placate and conciliate the supernatural beings 
who show their displeasure by sending these terrors on helpless mor- 
tals. So they offer sacrifices and piteous prayers, just as they would 
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bring gifts and wail before the angry human despots with whose 
ferocity and whims they were well acquainted. Men want good harvests, 
health, offspring, revenge and protection, and they tell the gods of their 
wants and bring them presents to win their help and favor. To ward 
off evil and to secure favors is the main object of worship in these 
lower stages of religion. 

But each god has his peculiar tastes and disposition which must be 
consulted. One god likes rice and flowers; another wants the smell 
of burning mutton or beef; another insists on human blood. They 
have their sacred places where they have appeared and where they can 
best be approached. They have their sacred names and formulas by 
which they can be summoned. And they have their priests, who are 
experts on all these matters, and are allowed to draw near the god 
and offer sacrifices on behalf of the ignorant and unclean folk—for a 
consideration. These forms of worship are handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, and are carefully preserved in the memory of the 
experts, for their effectiveness depends on the very wording of a prayer 
or on a prostration to right or left. In heathen Rome the priests mut- 
tered ancient prayers which they no longer understood. Religion is 
marvelously conservative about the form of worship. All old religions 
are full of petrified usages. 

Ina higher stage of religious development men want personal contact 
with the deity. They have a sense of impurity and defilement. They 
are told that by being bathed with water or anointed with oil, or touched 
with hot blood—all, of course, with the proper magic formula,—they 
will be supernaturally cleansed and made holy and freed from the pow- 
er of the evil forces. Men now have a deep sense of the frail and 
perishable nature of mortal life; they long for immortality and the as- 
surance of it. They are told that if they pass through certain mysteri- 
ous rites, they will come under the protection of the gods who rule the 
hereafter and will be saved from death; or something of the divine 
life will enter into them and survive death. Thus in this higher stage 
of religion men seek expiation of guilt, freedom from impurity, victory 
over death, direct and concrete contact with the deity. In this stage, too, 
the forms of worship are supposed to be of the utmost importance. 
If they are not performed exactly, they lose their power. 

To anyone who knows the dense pall of superstition that has hung 
over mankind, it is a wonderful relief to pass from this smoke of in- 
cense and burnt-offering to the outdoor air and sunlight in which Jesus 
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walked with his Father. The crew of supernatural despots who want 
sacrifices and who love to see men cringe and implore, has vanished 
away, and the Best Being in the universe bows down with fatherly love. 
Holy places, holy times, holy formulas, holy experts are all left behind, 
and the only thing God asks for is love for himself and love for our fel- 
lowmen. The old cowering fear of the slave is gone, and instead we see 
the free love and obedience of the son and child of God. Jesus did not 
pray because he had to or because he wanted to get something from God, 
but because he loved to pray and speak to his Father. To become a dis- 
ciple of Jesus means to learn to think of God and live with Him as Jesus 
did, and to let all life be transformed by that new knowledge and faith. 

Paul understood Jesus. His contest against the Law was a mighty 
effort to cut away the old forms of religion that cramped and gagged 
the spirit of religion, and to set Christians free to look at Christ before 
them and to listen to the spirit within them. Read Romans 8, or Gala- 
tians from that point of view. 

But the old religious habits of mind were very strong in men. It took 
hard work to emancipate the Jewish Christians from their old Jewish 
forms of religion, and the people who had lived in heathenism very soon 
created a new system of ceremonialism, which had a Christian face but 
a pagan spirit. Christianity had only two religious acts in which form 
counted for anything, baptism and the Lord’s Supper; one was a bath, 
the other a meal. These two simple acts of daily life were used to ex- 
press great spiritual thoughts. But men with pagan habits of mind seized 
on these and saw in them just what they were looking for. Baptism 
was to them a mystic cleansing which washed away guilt and defilement, 
a magic bath from which a man rose regenerate as new man with the past 
all cleaned away. When they heard the words “This is my body, this is 
my blood,” they felt that in some mysterious way Christ was really pres- 
ent in the bread and wine, and when they swallowed the elements, his 
divine life entered into them and gave them the assurance and power of 
immortality. These superstitious ideas became ever more powerful 
and concrete as time passed; they were adopted by theologians and de- 
fended as part of the essence of Chritianity. Gradually it was believed 
that Christ was not merely present in the sacrament ; the bread and wine 
were actually changed into his body and blood and chewed with the 
teeth, and this new body of Christ, which was created under the magic 
formula of the priest, was offered anew to God in the sacrifice of the 
mass. A new priesthood early grew up, equipped with mysterious pow- 
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ers to consecrate the sacraments and to forgive sins. Additional sacra- 
ments were developed. Christianity once more had its holy places, holy 
times, holy formulas, its sacrifices*and incense, its set prayers and all 
the apparatus of worship, just like the heathen religions, only more so. 
Through it all still breathed the spirit of Jesus with pitying and saving 
power, but the saving power was largely in spite of what was called 
Christian worship, and not by means of it. And this established religion 
was exceedingly conservative and anxious to keep things just as they 
had been, and refused to let the spirit of Jesus educate it up to better 
things. Just as the ancient heathen priest in Rome muttered formulas 
in a dead language, so the Christian priest in Rome chants his formulas 
in Latin, which was a living language when Christianity began and is 
now a dead language. The Greek Church, too, uses a ritual language 
which has become unintelligible to the people. This is merely a trifling 
indication of the petrifying conservatism in religion. 

The Reformation was a rising of the religious and democratic and 
national spirit against this dead inheritance of the past. Among other 
things the Reformation simplified worship and swept out a great mass 
of superstitious ceremonial. In some countries the break from Catholic 
forms of worship was far more thorough than in others. The Calvin- 
istic churches in Switzerland, France, Holland, Scotland and parts of 
Germany were very thorough; the Lutheran churches in Germany and 
Scandinavia not quite so thorough; and the Church of England least of 
all. The Baptists, and all those bodies with whom we are historically 
connected, marched in the vanguard of Protestantism. That is one rea- 
son I am a Baptist, because by being a Baptist I am a radical Protestant. 
I can help to cleanse Christianity of the mass of heathen influence which 
leaked in during the early centuries and was afterward so religiously 
preserved and cherished. I can help to bring humanity to that simple, 
ethical, spiritual worship which Jesus taught and which has been so sad- 
ly overlaid by the gilded and jeweled worship of a paganized church. 

Baptists are, in fact, more Protestant than the great Reformers on 
some points. The Reformers all retained infant baptism. But infant 
baptism was part and parcel of that very paganizing tendency which I 
have tried to describe. It grew out of a double root: the belief that 
original sin damns even infants to hell; and the belief that baptism re- 
generates. If baptism saves and if children need salvation, of course 
human love wanted the children to be baptized in order to save them 
from the risk of hell. There was wide-spread doubt about infant bap- 
things the Reformation simplied worship and swept out a great mass 
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tism at the beginning of the Reformation, but to reject it would have 
meant churches of baptized believers and would have unchurched the 
great mass of men. The reformers recoiled from so sweeping a 
change, largely for political reasons, and infant baptism was main- 
tained, defended and extolled. It was an alien element in Protestant- 
ism, and has been most subtly influential in opening the door to other 
alien elements in worship, organization and doctrine. It is now slowly 
dying out. Modern Protestant Christians no longer believe that un- 
baptized infants go to hell through their original sin, nor do they be- 
lieve that baptism regenerates. And if a baby does not need baptism 
and if baptism does not do it any good, why should the baby be bap- 
tized? Other sentimental reasons are now used to prop the custom, 
but the number of infant baptisms is constantly decreasing. People 
are sensibly concluding to give their children a chance to be baptized 
when it will mean something to them. Of course Baptists have largely 
helped to bring this result about. They made a cleaner sweep of 
the old pagan leaven at the outset, and the slow development of the 
purified Christian spirit in modern Protestantism is swinging their way. 

The real worship, the only thing that God really cares for, is a 
Christ-like life. To live all the time in the consciousness of the love 
and nearness of God, to merge all our desires and purposes in His 
will, to walk humbly before Him and justly and lovingly with all men, 
this is the real Christian worship. Without that no prayer, no song, no 
“Divine service” on Sunday is more than discordant noise in the ears 
of God. That is what Paul means when he tells us to offer our bodies, 
our own selves, as a living sacrifice and says that will be our “reasonable 
service,” that is, our rational form of worship. He was well acquainted 
with many irrational forms of worship. When James says that a pure 
and undefiled “religion” consists in helping the helpless and keeping our- 
selves unspotted from the world, the word “religion” means liturgy or 
ceremonial. A loving and pure life is the true liturgy of Chistian wor- 
ship. 

The life of Jesus was as full of religion as a nightingale is full of 
song or a rose full of fragrance, but the bent of his life was away from 
the inherited forms of worship, and he can scarcely be said to have 
taught new forms. He taught a prayer when his disciples asked for it, 
but that prayer was meant to teach utter simplicity. In our common 
worship we shall come closest to the spirit of true Christianity if every 
act is full of joy in God and his fellowship, love for one another, hatred 
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for all evil, and an honest desire to live a right life in the sight of Christ. 
Our worship should eliminate as far as possible all selfish greed, all 
superstition, and all untrue and unworthy ideas about God. It should 
clear our conception of the right life by instructing our moral nature; 
it should give our will strong, steady, lasting impulses toward righteous 
action; and it should breed and foster habits of reverence and the 
faculty of adoration. 

For all this the way is cleared in our Baptist religious life. It is made 
easy for us to be simple, truthful, spiritual. We are not led into temp- 
tation to slip back into superstition by the survival of pagan forms in 
our ritual. If our service has a fixed liturgy with responsive features 
and artistic adornment, that is not necessarily a departure from Baptist 
fundamentals. “When two do the same thing, it is not the same thing.” 
Just how much spirituality and essential religion there is in a given 
Baptist church service, is another question. That depends entirely on 
the men and women who engage in it. It may be utterly barren and 
dead. But even then there is an advantage in our simplicity of form, 
for the deadness will not be hidden and masked by the borrowed life 
of mere ceremonial. An unspiritual priest may sing the mass more 
beautifully than the sweetest saint, but a Baptist minister or church can 
not be dead long without having men know it, and then there is a fair 
chance for repentance. 


My Fourth Reason 


Religion appeals to the whole of man and finds expression in the 
various sides of his nature. There is an intellectual element in all re- 
ligion, and that grows stronger as we follow the development of re- 
ligion from the rude and barbarous peoples to the civilized nations. 
We cannot help reflecting on this world about us and this soul within 
us. How did the world originate? Was it made by a good or a bad 
power, with a wise purpose or through folly? Ifa good being made it, 
why is there so much suffering and evil in it? How did sin and death 
come into the world? How can man be saved from sin and its penalty? 
What comes after death? What is the future of the world and of the 
human soul? These are questions with which natural science and 
philosophy deal, but they are also religious questions and a religious 
man craves an answer, and seeks in some way to build up a satisfactory 
and harmonious edifice of thought in which his intellect can dwell con- 
tent. 
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But the answer which contents a man at one stage of his life is out- 
grown at the next stage. If he is a growing man, his belief must keep 
on growing and adjust itself to his expanding information. The same 
thing is true of mankind at large. If an African chief believes that 
the world ends on the other side of the mountains and that his god 
makes a new sun every day, and extinguishes it in the evening, that is a 
satisfactory scheme of the universe for him, but not for a boy of ten 
in our schools. If Christians in the Middle Ages believed that our earth 
was the universe, and that the stars were set in various crystal globes 
which revolved around the earth, that was a religious and scientific con- 
ception of the universe which satisfied men in that day, but we live in 
a vaster world now, and a man would commit intellectual suicide if 
he tried to “stand pat” on that explanation of God’s universe. To the 
moral feelings of a past age it seemed quite right and fair that God 
should condemn men for a sin which Adam committed and that all 
heathen were hopelessly lost. Our moral judgment has been made 
more tender and true by the more searching tuition of the spirit of 
Christianity, and we repudiate such ideas about God’s dealings with 
mankind. It is of the utmost importance that the individual and the race 
should retain the capacity for growth in religious thought. It is fatal 
to make the religious thought of one age binding for a later age. It is 
equally fatal for a grown man not to put away childish things, but still 
to think and talk like a child. 


Yet that is what religion has very commonly done. After Christian- 
ity had become the State religion of the Roman Empire under Con- 
stantine the Great, it was a matter of great concern to the emperors that 
the Church should remain united and not be broken up by bitter doc- 
trinal fights. So, if some doctrinal question was giving trouble, they 
summoned a great council of bishops and had them decide by a mere 
majority vote on the profoundest questions. Moreover, these councils 
were usually packed and engineered by wire-pulling exactly like modern 
political conventions, and the result was usually reached by compromise 
or intimidation. Yet when the result was reached, it became the bind- 
ing law of orthodoxy, and men believed that the Holy Ghost, who had 
promised to lead the Church into all truth, had guided the decisions. 
Such a general council could not err, and its decisions were binding 
on all Christian thinkers. Such infallible decisions increased as the 
centuries went on, and each was riveted around the intellect of the 
Church like an iron hoop around a barrel. Hoops are good around 
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barrels, but I should not advise putting nice, tightly fitting hoops around 
the body of a growing child. It is hard to overstate the damage that 
was done to the intellectual and moral and religious growing power of 
humanity by this incubus of dead authority. For instance, the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, that is, the belief that the bread and wine of the 
Lord’s Supper are actually changed into the flesh and blood of Christ, 
was the product of the Dark Ages. When education and science were 
at their lowest stage, when the civilization of the ancient world lay 
buried under the raw barbarism of the Teutonic tribes, when supersti- 
tion sprouted like toadstools in the dark, this belief was evolved which 
laughs at common sense and reason. But the Catholic Church solemn- 
ly adopted it, and now American Catholic scholars of the twentieth cen- 
tury have to believe it. And they do. But they can not without crip- 
pling their intellect in other ways. 

While the Reformation was in progress, the Reformed bodies also 
produced creeds in plenty. They grew at first out of political necessi- 
ties. For instance, in 1530 the Lutheran party in Germany was in 
great danger of being persecuted and suppressed by the Emperor. At 
the Diet of Augsburg they presented a Confession, a summary of their 
belief, to show that they agreed with the Catholics on all vital points 
and were not so bad as they had been made out to be. This Augsburg 
Confession was drafted by Melancthon, who was by nature a timid Soul 
and at that time desperately frightened, and he kept all the braver as- 
sertions of the Reformation carefully out of sight. It is easy to 
sympathize with this conciliatory attitude in that dangerous situation. 
But this Confession afterward was adopted as one of the creeds of 
the Lutheran Church and still has to be accepted and subscribed to as 
a binding statement of Gospel truth. It is very hard, almost impossible, 
to get rid of a creed again after it is once adopted. Our Presbytrian 
brethern have long been restless under the straight Calvinism of their 
Westminster Confession, and it has cost them a long struggle to secure 
some modification of it. The great church historian Harnack, know- 
ing how tenaciously creeds cling to a church, was lost in admiration 
when our American Presbyterians first began to make the effort. 

Now we Baptists have no authoritative creed. Our ministers and 
professors are not required solemnly to declare that they adopt some 
obsolete statement as their belief and will always teach that. We have 
a couple of summaries, called the New Hampshire and the Philadelphia 
Confession, which are often adopted by newly organized churches, 
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but no one is compelled to use them. So far as I remember I never 
read either of them until I had been several years a Baptist minister, 
and when I did read them, I was not interested in them. This freedom 
from creeds has left Baptists free to grow without jars and struggles. 
We used to be strict Calvinists, just like our Presbyterian brethren, and 
we, too, have insensibly grown away from rigid Calvinism, but we have 
had no creed to tinker with and therefore no conflict about it. Like 
Topsy, we just “growed.” 

Yet Baptists have been remarkably free from doctrinal vagaries. 
They have not moved zig-zag, but in a fairly straight line. There was 
enough conservative instinct to balance their thinking without carrying 
a big stick of timber on their shoulders to balance them. 

Baptists have always insisted that they recognize the Bible alone as 
their sufficient authority for faith and practice. There are, indeed, 
many Baptists who have tried to use the Bible just as other denomina- 
tions use their creeds. They have turned the Bible into one huge 
creed, and practically that meant: “You must believe everything which 
we think the Bible means and says.” They have tried to impose on us 
their little interpretation of the great Book as the creed to which all 
good Baptists must cleave. 

But fortunately the Bible is totally different from a creed. A creed 
contains sharply defined and abstract theology ; the Bible contains a rec- 
ord of concrete and glowing religious life. A creed addresses itself to 
the intellect ; the Bible appeals to the whole soul and edifies it. .A creed 
tells you what you must believe; the Bible tells you what holy men have 
believed. A creed is religious philosophy, the Bible is religious history. 
A creed gives the truth as it looked to one set of clever men at one 
particular stage of human history ; the Bible gives the truth as it looked 
to a great number of God-filled men running through many hundreds 
of years. The strength of a creed is in its uniformity and its tight fit; 
the beauty of the Bible is in its marvelous variety and richness. A 
creed imposes a law and binds thought; the Bible imparts a spirit and 
awakens thought. 

Any collection of historical documents, growing right out of human 
life, would be more useful and instructive to after-times than the clever- 
est piece of abstract thinking done by a single man or group of men. 
The epoch-making treaties of the past grow obsolete with fearful rapid- 
ity ; human nature with its love and hate and fear and hope and sin and 
passion is always the same, and what was true in the days of Rameses 
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II under the shadow of the pyramids, is true in the days of Roosevelt I 
under the shadow of the sky-scrapers. Hence creeds are dead and the 
Bible is alive. And such a life in it! A unique and gifted nation, with 
a lofty conception of God and a thrilling faith in him, preserves the 
thoughts of its most daring thinkers, its prophets and revolutionists, its 
poets and religious historians, and the whole collection throbs with 
the living breath of God—if only we have a mind to respond. And 
then comes the Highest One of all, the Son of God and the King of 
Humanity, and his life and thought are preserved in artless books, and 
the powerful impulse which he gives to human souls records itself in a 
series of letters and tracts, and these are added to the Old Bible of the 
Jewish people as the New Bible of the Christian people. 

These books are the deposit of the purest and freshest form of Chris- 
tianity. It is the mountain-brook before it has grown muddy in the 
plain by the inflow of other waters. The New Testament has been the 
conscience in the heart of the Church, always warning and recalling it 
from its sinful wanderings. It is still calling us up higher to-day, be- 
yond traditional Christianity to the religion of Christ. In the New 
Testament lies the power of perpetual reformation for the Church. 
Baptists, in tying to the New Testament, have hitched their chariot to 
a star, and they will have to keep moving. 

It seems to me a great thing that Baptists are not chained by creeds, 
but have taken the Bible as their authority. The full significance of 
that principle has never yet appeared among us. We have paralyzed 
the Bible by turning it into a law-book and a collection of proof-texts. 
We have often refused to take it in its own plain meaning and to com- 
prehend the larger sweep of history in it. We have fussed about trifles 
in it and have missed the greatest things. We have reduced it all to a 
single level, as if Esther was equal to Isaiah, and the Old Testament to 
the New, and Zephaniah or Jude to our Lord Jesus Christ. But my 
faith is that the old veil of Moses will yet be taken away from the 
Bible and its full light will break forth. 

This is the last reason which I shall give for being a Baptist. Bap- 
tists have not bound the religious intellect by the adoption of a creed, 
and they have undertaken to learn what the Bible can tell them and to 
guide their life thereby. This is to me a satisfactory adjustment be- 
tween the two great principles of Freedom and Authority ; between the 
initiative of the individual and the authority of the church; between 
faithfulness to the past and obedience to the call of the future. I do 
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not mean that Baptists have been faultless in their application of these 
principles; they have sinned and bungled more often than not. But 
the principle is right and has a saving power of guidance in it. 


Postlude 


Herewith ends this little series. The articles were written off-hand 
and amid the pressure of other work, and their faults crave a kindly 
judgment. My hope was that a few people might actually take time 
to read them and be helped to a clearer understanding of their own 
faith and the nature of our denomination, and that some who have been 
familiar with the principles of our denomination, would get some new 
light by approaching the familiar subject by fresh ways. 

Sometimes while writing these articles I felt in doubt whether I was 
doing good or harm. I should do harm if I gave Baptists the impres- 
sion that “we are the people and there are no others.” We are not a 
perfect denomination. We are capable of being just as narrow and 
small as anybody. There are fine qualities in which other denomina- 
tions surpass us. I do not want to foster Baptist self-conceit, because 
thereby I should grieve the spirit of Christ. I do not want to make 
Baptists shut themselves up in their little clam-shells and be indif- 
ferent to the ocean outside of them. I am a Baptist, but I am more 
than a Baptist. All things are mine; whether Francis of Assisi, or 
Luther, or Knox, or Wesley; all are mine because I am Christ’s. The 
old Adam is a strict denominationalist; the new Adam is just a 
Christian. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 


Resources for Living. Gaius Glénn Atkins. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1938. Pp. xviii+254. $2.50. 


A book by Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins is an event for Dr. Atkins always il- 
lumines anything he touches. His sentences are like shafts of light falling 
athwart the obscure barriers of our lives. When he has finished we may 
not know exactly what to do, but we know more clearly where we are and 
what our trouble is and are likely to have a strange peace of mind about it. 


The last Atkins book “Resources for Living” contains what he has found 
to be “wisdom-about-life.” As wisdom about life we place it along with 
Graham Wallas’ “The Art of Thought,’ Daniel Gregory Mason’s “Artistic 
Ideals” and Charles Horton Cooley’s “Life and the Student” on our shelf 
of modern “wisdom literature.” 


And is there any literature out of the modern world really so important 
for the preacher as this literature? For we as well as our people are har- 
assed by doubts and driven thither and yon by confusion. Where are the 
foundations that are sure? Where are the points of vantage from whence 
we may see life steadily and see it whole? Are these not the basic ques- 
tions? If we had a sense of assurance about the answer to these questions 
would not a full half of all our inward turmoil, which manifests itself in 
nervous debility and physical exhaustion be gone? 


One has the impression that Dr. Atkins has written this book because 
the questions to which I have referred have also been his questions. As 
one of us he has sought freedom for his own soul as well as for ours by 
putting down the insights life has brought to him. Reviewing these in- 
sights he has rediscovered as it were his own foundations and an outlook 
of serenity and hope. 


How helpful these insights may be to us may be evidenced by a single 
illustration: “Life” he says “is much like a four-lane road whose traffic is 
carried in separate lanes. The idealist or the dreamer among us—or with- 
in us—uses the outside lane. He sees the better soul or the better order 
in swift and winged vision. . . . The second lane in social or individual 
progress is mostly used by the thinker. He is less swift than the idealist. 
He cannot disregard the actual as the idealist can and he has to take ac- 
count of the forces to be called into action and the detail of their mobili- 
zation. But he is always ahead of his time. . . . The third lane carries 
the traffic of law-making, institution shaping, . . . which give body 
and agency to the dreamer’s vision and the thinker’s blue-prints. 

It is the lane of the executive and the organizer, splendid, crowded, cre- 
ative, tragic. . . . The fourth lane carries the slowest and densest traf- 
fic of all. . . . Here at last the vision, the theory and the law get actual- 
ly done and lived out, always in blundering and experimental ways. 
Nothing ever becomes real until it gets going in this fourth lane, which is 
no lane at all but the highway of our common humanity.” 
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Well, it would have saved at least one preacher many a heart-ache if he 
could have seen life that way; if he could have seen the inevitable gap 
between high hope and sound theory, between the soundest theory and de- 
tailed planning, and between detailed planning and the acquisition by a 
congregation or a community of a new habit of life. Does this insight not 
help us to see one reason for our present confusion—that the traffic of 
human aspiration and human action move in each generation at such dif- 
ferent rates of speed. 

This book, filled with insights such as the one we have just suggested, 
is a distillation of the wisdom about life which has appealed to one of the 
most richly-stored minds of this generation. The preacher reads it and 
marks it and then makes an index of seed-thoughts. He takes one of these 
seed-thoughts with him as he goes out for a walk and it sprouts into a 
sermon. 

“Happy is the man that findeth wisdom.” JEW INE 


The American Constitutions and Religion. Conrad Henry Moehlman. 


In this sourcebook on church and state in the United States, Professor Moehl- 
man of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School traces the story of the development 
of religious freedom in the area of the United States from the charter granted 
to Sir Walter Raleigh in 1584 to the recent epoch-making decision of Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes in the Louisiana text-book case. On the basis of the materials in 
this book such important questions as the following may now be answered: 
Would the free transportation of private school students violate the state con- 
stitutions? When was public education secularized? Does separation of church 
and state denote the defeat of the church? Was the United States a Christian 
country in 1787? Is it today? Did Rhode Island, Maryland, or Virginia con- 
tribute most to the development of religious liberty in America? 

This sourcebook consisting of 155 sections arranged for ready reference may 
be secured from the author at 149 Gregory Hill Road, Rochester, New York. 
Price, $1.25. OF EE: 


Francis Lambert of Avignon (1487-1530): Roy Lutz Winters. Phila- 
delphia: The United Lutheran Publication House, 1938. Pp. 177. 
$2.00. 


One of the neglected men of the early Reformation is Lambert of Avignon, 
friend of the German and Swiss Reformers, present at the Marburg colloquy, 
participant in the reformation in Hessia, on the first faculty of the University 
of Marburg, author of over a score of compositions upon books of the Bible and 
questions under discussion in the early sixteenth century. Those not familiar 
with German and unable to use Baum’s standard work now may consult a study 
based upon the source materials and wide reading in the general area of the early 
Reformation. A list of Lambert’s writings, over twenty pages of documentation, 
a bibliography and index conclude this thesis accepted by the Faculty of Divinity 
in the University of Edinburgh, Scotland for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Cages 


THE FIRST CHRISTIANS AND JESUS 
CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN 
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Many twentieth century Christians no longer read their Bible; not 
even the New Testament. Those that do usually cannot understand it. 
Most of the theological controversies within Protestantism arise from 
failure to consider the whole New Testament. This sectional attitude 
toward the New Testament can be conquered. 

For many years his students have been asking Professor Moehlman 


so to arrange the New Testament as to indicate its syntheses: 


. What did Jesus teach regarding the Father. 

. What did Jesus teach regarding the splendor of man. 

What did Jesus teach regarding the better community. 

What did Jesus teach regarding the good life. 

How did the first Christians think concerning Jesus. 

How does the New Testament view the church. 

What has the New Testament to say regarding baptism. 

. What has the New Testament to say regarding the Lord’s 
Supper. 

9. What has the New Testament to say about state and church. 

10. What has the New Testament to say concerning the after-life. 


ONAMARWNS 


“Let the New Testament speak to us again. Get away from all 
theological controversy. Enable us to give it to the youngsters in 
Sunday School, the youth in Christian Endeavor, B. Y. P. S., Epworth 
League, etc., in the words of the New Testament. Give us a New 
Testament arranged for practical use.” 

In response to this appeal Professor Moehlman is publishing in pam- 
phlet form the very significant number 5 under the title: The First 
Christians and Jesus, It sells at the rate of seven copies for one dollar 
or 25 cents per single copy post paid and may be obtained from C. H. 
Moehlman, 149 Gregory Hill Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 


